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Discussing expansion plans 
are (left to right) Flintkote's 
Executive Vice President and 
Secretary G. K. McKenzie; 
Board Chairman |. J. Harvey, 
Jr.; President George J. Pe- 
caro and Vice President and 
Treasurer William Feick, Jr. 
The story is on page 12. 
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M. H. Booth, Assistant Traffic Manager, Denver, Colorado 


ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY-— 


or jor exam? 


“THE DENVER GATEWAY 


. +» Where business expands and profits. The 
climate in Denver is as right for business as it is 
for living. With firm after firm recognizing this fact, 
Denver is being called the city of industrial oppor- 
tunity. If you, too, are considering this expanding 
gateway to the West for a new location, M. H. Booth 
of the Rock Island can show you select industrial 
land just 5 miles northeast of town. 

This Rock Island-owned land fronts on a new 
U. S. freeway in two adjacent sections: Airlawn, a 
15l-acre tract, and Sandown, totaling 46 acres. It is 
ideal for industrial use, is zoned for both heavy and 


light industry. All utilities, water, gas, electricity, 
and sanitary and storm sewers are in. Equally im- 
portant, it is linked to the Midwest on one hand, to 
rich Pacific Coast markets through connecting lines 
on the other, by the Rock Island Railroad. 

Mr. Booth and his Industrial Development staff 
have full information about Airlawn and Sandown 
sections for you. His group is typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel, who, in the past three years, 
have helped locate over a billion dollars of private 
industry along Rock Island tracks. He’ll welcome 
your inquiry. Write, wire, or phone—in confidence: 


Industrial Department 132 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5 
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and plant location 


reports 


Since before the turn of the century MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD has issued special 
studies of specific cities and areas to assist 


the site-seeking industrial 


firm. 


Today, 


through the combined coverage of INDUS- 


TRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 


MANUFAC- 


TURERS RECORD this tradition of leader- 
ship in this field is being extended and car- 


ried forward. 


Before you go site-seeking, take advantage 
of background studies which have already 
been prepared for the areas listed below. 
Generally, reprints are available gratis, 
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ME. 


Prepare for a disappointment! Those optimistic entrepreneurs who have been 
laying plans for getting in on the ground floor of lunar real estate development 
may be in for a rude surprise. 

Finding new areas on other planets may not be the answer to the earth’s 
growing congestion problem. That’s the word from CalTech President L. A. 
DuBridge, who led a recent Resources For The Future forum in Washington. 
Answering the question “Is Outer Space A Resource” Dr. DuBridge said: 

“A resident of New York, Chicago or Los Angeles must certainly regard space 
as a pretty transient resource, as he sees the space available to him dwindling 
each year at a rapid rate. Naturally, therefore, he looks to outer space in the 
hope that most of his neighbors may some day be transported out there. On this 
point we cannot offer our harassed city dweller much hope. After all, he or 
his neighbors could, if they chose, move at any time to Texas or Alaska, to the 
Mojave Desert (where indeed there are now some quite active real estate de- 
velopments) or to Death Valley, or to many other places. If he has doubts about 
the living conditions at such places, he should contemplate for a moment the 
living conditions on the moon! If he does not like the desert because of the scar- 


city of water and food, why would he choose the moon where there is also not 
even any air? 


“It should also be mentioned that the entire surface area of the 
moon is only 1/16 of the surface area of the earth, or 4 of the land 
area. The whole surface of Mars has an area about equal to the land 
area of the earth. Hence, if we are looking for extra space to which to 
transport an excess population, it would clearly be cheaper to build 
a colossal floating platform over the surface of all the earth’s oceans. 
This would multiply our living area by four, whereas the moon and 
Mars combined would provide us less than a factor of two. Further- 
more, I repeat, the earth has air—blessed air!” 


* * * 


The common impression of a large-scale land development headquarters is 
a construction shack piled high with blueprints, populated by rugged individuals 
wearing tin hats. Not so with one of the most unusual projects we've investigated 
in a long time—Sterling Forest, a creation of City Investing Company. 

Planning for the imaginative new research park is going ahead in a theatrical 
office on Times Square. Visiting researcher Bob Chang, we noted set designs 
and costume sketches adorning the walls. The reason: City 
Investing is headed by Robert Dowling, who divides his 
time between city planning and the theatre. 

The result at Sterling Forest, some 35 miles Northwest 
of Manhattan, is a new industrial development with heavy 
accent on cultural features. Designed for research labs pri- 
inarily, the huge undertaking envisions a music festival 
center, conservatory-restaurant, extensive gardens, and ex- 
clusive residential areas. 

Key man in the project is Samuel R. Walker, who assisted 
in planning Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center and other com- 
munity centers in Los Angeles, Akron, and Washington. 
Sterling Forest is already off to a fast start with the Union 
Carbide Research Center and an International Research Building. Certainly 


Samuel R. Walker 
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OPINION 





the success of this plan will afford good proof that industry places amenities 


high on its list of location factors. 
* * * 


Another interesting venture is the Shannon Free Airport Development Au- 
thority, in Ireland. The organization is setting aside some 250 acres at the 
famed Shannon airport for enterprises which, for the most part, use raw materials 
from outside Ireland to make finished goods to be sold in other countries. 

The Shannon sites are available to U. S. Firms who want to manu- 
facture or warehouse goods for the European market. Goods can be 
brought into the zone without payment of customs duty or bond. The 
Irish government is offering outright cash grants to get new units 
launched, and firms will be excused from profits taxes for 10 years. 


There’s lots of news and activity on the plant financing front. And most of 
it means that you’re going to be able to get more help in raising funds for your 
new unit. For example, a bill to create a state development corporation has been 
introduced in Ohio, under the joint sponsorship of the Ohio Bankers Association 
and the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. Similar legislation was recently introduced 
in Montana. And plans are going forward for a Mississippi fund, under a com- 
mittee headed by utility executive L. O. Bradshaw. 


* * * 


Here and there: there’s a lot of speculation about where the new small cars 
of the Big Three will be produced. Assuming the ventures are all succesful, 
present facilities probably will not be adequate. . . . AEC has contracted with 
Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, Kansas, for a study of possibility of disposing 
of radioactive wastes in natural salt formations. There are plenty of worked-out 
mines which might be put to use in handling the residues of our burgeoning 
nuclear industry. . . . during last year’s recession DuPont went merrily along 
with new plant construction, spending a record $231 million. This compares 
with $220 million spent in 57. . . . discovery of a large “lake” of fresh water 
1200 feet under the Mojave Desert is reported. . . . The Ninth International 
Design Conference will be held at Aspen, Colorado, June 21-27. . . . the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce has been waging a bitter fight with Governor 
Brown over creation of a state development 
agency. California is the only state which does 
not have such a unit and factors involved in the 
controversy are not clear to outside observers. 

. meanwhile the military services are trying 
to further limit private aircraft utilization along 
the California Coast. Latest proposal would vir- 
tually close the airway between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, requiring private planes to fly over 
ocean or to take more hazardous mountain 
route. . . . our congratulations to the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry on election 
of Mississippi businessman J. D. Wise as Pres- 
ident. Wise is strong grass-roots builder, has al- 
ready established new ceramic tile plant and 
modern poultry-processing plant in his own 
area; has interests in oil production, nuclear 
development. . . . we note George Leader has joined ranks of ex-governors offer- 
ing services in development field. The Leader Development Corporation, spe- 
cializing in leasing and selling, is located at Dover, Pennsylvania, telephone 
Dover 5701. . . . civic officials in Lowell, Mass., weren’t happy about the NBC 
“Today” show which featured New England development. Picturing Lowell as 
a depressed area, the program featured a photo of a multi-storied textile mill 
being demolished. Actually, the building shown was being torn down to provide 
a 600 car parking lot as part of a downtown improvement project. . . . if you 
have any doubt that helicopter service is here to stay, look up C. W. Moore’s 
recent report on Chicago Helicopter Airways. It covers ten years of profitable 
operation, plus expansion plans. . . . the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is making plans to revise its Model Smoke Ordinance, now used by 
municipalities to regulate air pollution. 


J. D. Wise 


—H.M.C. 
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When PEOPLE 
make the difference 


the decision is 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GOOD PERFORMANCE — “These 
North Carolinians have a 
proved record of meeting the 
most exacting requirements.” 
Harry F. Vickers, Pres., Sperry- 
Rand, about their Wright Ma- 
chinery Company Division in 
Durham. 


For prompt and confidential 
plant location information 
contact Wm. P. Saunders, 
Director, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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ALABAMA 
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MAILING LISTS 


are the backbone of modern 
industrial promotion. Conway 
Publications maintains several 
up-to-date productive lists of 
industrial leaders which are 


available for rental use. 


YOUR ENTIRE 
MAILING PROJECT 


can be handled by Conway 
Publications. 


Complete data and prices 
available at no obligation. 


MAILING 


Conway Building 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 











SIRS: For some time we have micro- 
filmed MANUFACTURERS RECORD and 
we understand that this is a Conway pub- 
lication and has been incorporated with 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT which 
we have continued to receive. We would 
like to have the privilege of microfilming 
this on the same basis that we microfilm 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD.... 
STEVENS RICE 
University Microfilms, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

> Permission granted. 


SIRS: Indeed we were happy with the 
cover story in INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Several copies occupy prominent 
display space in some of our executive 
offices. This, of course, could and should 
be deemed complimentary to ... your 
magazine for its interest in National 
Homes. 

PAUL H. LYBROOK 

Public Relations 

National Homes Corporation 
Lafayette, Indiana 


SIRS: We would like to add our con- 
gratulations to the others you have been 
receiving on publishing such an informa- 
tive and factual book. 

MICHAEL J. FALLON 
Trayford, Inc, 
New York, New York 


SIRS: Hawaii has more friends than 
any of us ever realized! 

Certainly the many replies I received, 
together with copies of letters to your 
Congressmen and Senators, and their re- 
plies, seem to bear that out. At that, the 
suddenness with which we __ finally 
achieved statehood was a stunning blow 
to all of us. At 9:58 a.m., Thursday, March 
12th, Hawaii again achieved international 
significance, but of a far different kind 
that than achieved at 7:55 a.m., December 
7, 1941. 

Your help will always be appreciated 
by everyone here. Please know that it 
was part of what ultimately became a 
groundswell of letters hitting the Con- 
gress from all corners of the country. ... 

ROLLIN C. BACHER 

Industrial Development Section 
Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


SIRS: I read with much interest your 
article in the April issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, introducing “The Reg- 
istered Community Audit.” 

This type of information is of valuable 
assistance in the field of industrial de- 
velopment and I would certainly be 
pleased to have the benefit of same inso- 
far as communities served by our lines 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, as shown by attached system 
map. 
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Your 


NEW PLANT 


in 
Orange County 


California 
at no cost but 


RENT 


WRITE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR OUR 
“ORANGE COUNTY FACTFILE” & DETAILS ON 
OUR “FIVE POINT PACKAGE PLAN” 
LEARN WHY such companies as 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Hughes Aircraft, Northrop, SPS, Syl- 
vania and others choose ORANGE 
COUNTY as the place in which they 

wish to live, work and play. 


Orange County 


(ndustrial Developers, Ine. 
1503 South Los Angeles Street, 
Anaheim, California — 
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FLORENCE 


THE CENTER 


OF 
EASTERN S. CAROLINA 
FOR 


—TRANSPORTATION 


Air, Rail & Highways 


—MEDICAL SERVICES 


5 Hospitals; 75 MD's & Dentists 


—EDUCATION 


Two-Year School of Univ. of S. C.; 
Business College & fine public schools 


—CULTURE 


City Art Museum; Little Theatre; 
Civic orchestra & other attractions 


—RECREATION 


Full-time youth program at parks; 
outstanding hunting, fishing & golf. 


—SHOPPING FACILITIES 


More than 500 modern and 
attractive stores of all kinds. 


—RECRUITABLE LABOR 


1450 skilled, 3100 semi-skilled & 4700 
unskilled workers available in 30-mi. 
radius. 


FLORENCE INVITES YOU TO COME AND 


ENJOY ITS MANY ADVANTAGES FOR 
INDUSTRY AND A HAPPY LIFE. 


Contact Industrial Department 
Chamber of Commerce 
Box 948, Florence, S. C. 

















JUST COMPLETED! 


MODERN PLANT 








(EXPANDABLE) 


NOW READY 


LEASE OR SALE 
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24,100 sq. ft. modern structure. 

7 acres of land in modern industrial park. 
On railroad and major U.S. highways. 
City water and city sewage. 

Steel and masonry construction. 

Finished office space. 

Other sites available. 


Tel. UN 2-5726, 
Write or Wire 


DEPT. | BOX 613 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 











CALIFORNIA 


FOR 
YOUR 
NEW 
PLANT 


Number 4 in a Series 


The FACTS IN FAVOR OF 
YOUR EMPLOYEES: 


@ Population—20,000. 

@ Location—Northern California mid- 

way between the Pacific Ocean and 
the Sierra Mountains. One-half hour 
from Sacramento and 90 miles East 
of San Francisco. 
Climate — Mediterranean-like tem- 
perature range January 45-47 de- 
grees and July 52-95 degrees; an- 
nual average 60 degrees. Rainfall 
annual average 16.9 inches. Low 
heating costs. 


Write for complete full color 60 page booklet 


LODI DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


404 West Pine Street, Lodi, California 











SEGRE EEE iden. 


I will be glad to cooperate in any way 
possible with other agencies involved in 
assembling this data. 


W. R, YOCUM 
Industrial Agent 
Reading Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIRS: In your April, 1959, edition of 
your INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD magazine, 
I noticed an interesting article on “In- 
troducing the Registered Community 
Audit.” This sounds like a whale of a good 
idea, and we would like to get a copy of 
the Community Audit report. 

PAUL LATTURE, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


SIRS: Our Industrial Location Divi- 
sion has brought to my attention your 
new community audit “short form.” 

It is a well planned, comprehensive, 
and very useful form—indeed, a very 
nice job. 

I note that you plan to make copies 
of the completed form available to manu- 
facturers seeking new sites. Would it be 
possible to place us on a regular mailing 
list for one copy each of those you repro- 
duce? They would be very helpful in con- 
nection with a number of our activities 
here. 

VICTOR ROTERUS, Director 
Office of Area Development 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


& The above letters concerning ID’s 
community audit are typical of several 
hundred that have been received ex- 
pressing interest. 


SIRS: Inasmuch as we represent Parke, 
Davis & Company in a press and public 
relations capacity. Mr. Peter J. Bosch, 
director of Parke-Davis advertising over- 
seas, has asked that we tell you how 
pleased we were to see the picture of 
Parke-Davis’ new Bogota, Columbia 
branch building in INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT for March. 

We’re sure you are aware that in the 
report on page 8, over the Parke-Davis 
caption, appears a picture of the Willy’s- 
Overland do Brazil plant—and on page 9 
our picture is shown above the Willys 
caption. ... 

We enjoyed the entire Plant Location 
Outside USA report very much... . 

Cc. R. SHELTON 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


SIRS: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on the article 
in the April issue of the INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT and MANUFACTUR- 
ERS RECORD on the State of Iowa. 
Thank you very much for including in 
this fine article some items on the city 
of Centerville. I think this is one of the 
finest stories I have had the opportunity 
to read on the State.... 

J. A. BRADLEY 

District Manager 

Iowa Southern Utilities Company 
Centerville, Iowa 
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INDUSTRY 





No other area in 
Florida offers 
industry as much as 
Manatee County. 
Ideal tropical 
climate, ample labor 
supply, good 
industrial sites, 

and all transpor- 
tation facilities. 
And right: in the 
middle of Florida’s 
fastest growing 
section, 
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Harry Lee, Executive Director 
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COMMUNITY 
BENEFITS 
—FHOM A 

NEW PLANT 


¢ 
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Such things as what your plant will mean to 
the community in which you locate, and what 
the impact will be on the local economy in- 
volve highly complex factors. It is vital, there- 
fore, that you should know how your new 
unit may influence the development of the 
area in which it is placed. Some pertinent 
points on this are given in this special 1.D. 
study. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


OPERATING PAYROLLS WILL 
INCREASE COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


FARMERS WILL 
BENEFIT 


+ ™ 


Wy are so many communities try- 
ing to lure your new plant? Why 
the intense competition for industrial 
expansion ? 

Most people in the business world 
tend to assume that the answers to these 
questions are obvious. They reach a con- 
clusion without really looking into the 
facts. Some go so far as to assume that 
any industrial expansion is desirable. 

But closer study indicates that the im- 
pact of a new plant on a community is 
a highly complex matter. There are, of 
course, many sound reasons why a well- 
planned new unit may be an important 
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OTHER JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
WILL BE MULTIPLIED 


MORE SUPPORT FOR 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


NEW PLANI 


asset to an area. But it is also true that 
a new plant may not be a boon to a cer- 
tain area. 

You need to understand these factors 
before you select your site. It is vital for 
you to know how your new unit may in- 
fluence the development of the area in 
which it is placed. Such understanding 
will be extremely helpful to you in deal- 
ing with local development groups, civic 
leaders, and government officials. In 
short, you need to know what your plant 
is worth to the community before you 
make your trade. 

First, let’s assume that yours is a well- 
managed firm with alert leadership. 
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This means you want to be a good citi- 
zen in the area where you operate. You 
will expect your new unit to be well- 
planned, that it will fit into the new com- 
munity. If these are your objectives, 
you can be sure that community promo- 
tion groups will beat a path to your 
door. 

According to the latest edition of our 
annual SITE SELECTION HAND- 
BOOK, there are now more than 8,000 
development groups active throughout 
the United States and Canada. If your 
site requirements are flexible, it is like- 
ly that several hundred groups will be 
interested in your plant. 
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If you are a big shipper, the railroad 
development groups will be after you- 
they naturally want you to locate on 
their line so they can handle your 
freight. Similarly, the electric utilities 
want you to locate in their service area 
so they can sell you power. The interests 
of such groups are evident and require 
no explanation for anyone of business 
mind. 

But what of the local chambers of 
commerce and community groups? 
Where is the payoff for them? Why 
should a local physician, a retail mer- 
chant, or service station operator spend 
his good money to persuade you to lo- 
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This little city wants 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS of small cities and towns in the South today whose economy 
has traditionally been —and still is— based on thriving, prosperous agriculture. But 
due to modern mechanization, fewer farm workers are needed these days. Boys and 
girls who once grew up “on the land” and stayed there to help work it, now seek 


new, non-rural employment. What they want to hear today is the sound of a 
factory whistle! 


A factory locating in such a community finds a ready-made pool of industrious, 
intelligent workers made up of highly trainable young people who like their home 
town and don’t want to leave it. They are eager to find a local job in industrv and 
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a factory whistle! 


just as determined to keep it. The community, too, welcomes new industry, ta 
hold its economy in proper balance. 


Yours is not “just another” factory when you are lucky enough to locate in a 
place like this. Your plant is important! That is why, more and more, expanding 
industry is seeking out this sort of community in the South. Let our Industrial 
Development Department show you some of these fine smaller communities. Let 
them refer you to other industries like yours that have sought out and found 
just such an opportunity, with happy results for all concerned. “Look Ahead — 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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cate your new plant nearby? 

The reasons, all sound, are many and 
varied. Obviously, you’re going to spend 
a substantial amount of money build- 
ing your plant. Let’s say your new unit, 
when finished, will employ 100 workers. 
This means your plant will probably 
cost more than $1 million. 

National estimates indicate an invest- 
ment of $12,000 to $15,000 per worker 
for all industry. And in many industries 
the investment in new plants is much 
higher. For example, the chemical in- 
dustry invests nearly $50,000 per work- 
er, and the steel industry has to spend 
nearly $100,000 in new mills. 

It is clear, then, that a new plant to 
employ 100 workers will mean a flow of 
cash into the local area as construction 
gets underway. There will be subcon- 
tract opportunities for local service 
firms. And local suppliers of building 
materials will benefit. Obviously, there 
will be jobs for construction workers. 

That’s an immediate shot-in-the-arm 
for the community’s economy, but 
that’s only the beginning. When the 
plant goes into steady operation, with 
annual payrolls, that’s when the com- 
munity really benefits in a big way. 

Somewhat a bible for alert promo- 
tion groups is a U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce study which gives the effect on 
community economics of a new plant 
employing 100 workers. This research, 
based on Census data, shows that such 
a plant adds 

In personal income 

In bank deposits 270,000 

In retail sales 360,000 
While few citizens might be expected 
to guess the magnitude of such benefits, 
it is general knowledge that a new plant 
produces returns of this nature. 

Not so well known, however, is the 
fact that new jobs in manufacturing pro- 
duce additional jobs in other fields. 
This is what economists call the multi- 
plier. Everytime a new plant comes in 
and employs 100 workers, this creates 
other needs in the community for serv- 
ices of various types, and there is a 
corresponding increase in employment 
in service activities. 

The multiplier effect is highly com- 
plicated and is the subject of much re- 
search by economists and development 
specialists. Clearly, studies made in 
leading universities and research insti- 
tutions show that the multiplier differs 
aceording to the nature of the industry 
and the community. 

The same U. S. Chamber report men- 
tioned earlier indicated a multiplier of 


$590,000 
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1.74 for the areas studied, These areas, 
which were selected carefully to give 
most reliable research data, included 
nine counties in as many states. 


All of the counties studied had seen 
rapid industrial growth, but were rela- 
tively free of outside influences. And 
they showed, on the average, an increase 
of 174 other jobs for each 100 jobs 
added in manufacturing. 


This figure of 1.74 seems to lie about 
midway between multipliers reported 
by other researchers looking into a va- 
riety of development situations. A 
study conducted in Denton County by 
the University of Texas revealed a fac- 
tor of 1.55 and a recent University of 
Nebraska report suggested an average 
of about 1.4 for several Nebraska towns. 
On the other hand, a DuPont research 
report suggested a ratio of 2.6 in job 
opportunities created by the chemical 
industry. 

In any event, the various studies in- 
dicate that for every job added in a new 
plant it is reasonable to expect one to 
two additional jobs in other activities 
in the community. This means that the 
direct result of industrial development 
is nearly double that which is manifest 
in the new unit itself. 


Jobs Created 


Literally the new unit affects almost 
every aspect of the local economy. Ac- 
cording to the DuPont report, each 100 
jebs in industry creates the following 
jobs in other fields: 


Department store clerks 

Lawyers and judges ............ 
Waitresses 

Plumbers 
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Stenographers, typists 

Cleaners, laundrymen 

Carpenters 

OE re Oe aE TES ce 
Truck, tractor drivers .......... 
Gas station attendants .......... 
Printers 

Beauticians, barbers ............ 
Highway workers 

Librarians 

PRO CHEN o.ces os kee se Sega 
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Architects 
POSTERS Tee oe 
Miners 

Real estate agents 

Nurses 

Shoe repairmen 

Teachers 
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Editors, reporters 
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Mechanics, machinists ........... 
Bookkeepers 

Dentists 

Telephone operators ............ 
Technical engineers ............. 
Shoe clerks 

Photographers ................0. 
Entertainers 
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Hardware clerks ................ 44 


Perhaps the most significant fact re- 
vealed by these figures is the close re- 
lationship between farming and indus- 
trial development. In many agricultural 
areas there is the feeling that industry is 
a competitor. But the facts show that 
farmers, more than any other group, 
benefit from community growth based 
on new industry! 

Still another area in which the bene- 
fits of the new plant are felt is in gov- 
ernment services. It is a truism that the 
high scale of service provided in most 
American communities results directly 
from industrial support. 

Our tax laws are such that in many 
areas a substantial new plant will pay 
local taxes equal to the total amount 
contributed by a thousand or more 
private homes! The average homeowner 
doesn’t even come close to paying his 
share of local government expenses. 

The average family today has from 
2 to 3 children. And the national aver- 
age cost per pupil of public education 
is more than $200 per year. This means 
the typical family would have to pay 
between $400 and $600 per year for 
school services alone. Yet the average 
taxpayer contributes only a fraction of 
this amount at the local level. 

Who pays the rest? Who makes pub- 
lic education and other local services 
possible? The answer, of course, is busi- 
ness firms and, to a large degree. indus- 
trial plants. 

Thus, communities eager to improve 
local services need to bring in new 
plants so they can pay their bills. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Throughout the country there are 
communities with desperate financial 
situations. The city fathers must attract 
new industry or keep asking the tax- 
payers to contribute more each year to 
support local services. New industrial 
growth is the only satisfactory solution. 

So, you have another reason why 
communities are after you. They want 
you to help provide better schools, 
streets, fire protection, medical services, 
and all the other things a modern com- 
munity must have. 
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But that’s not all. The local chamber 
of commerce wants you for intangible 
reasons as well. Even if you didn’t con- 
tribute a nickel to additional revenues, 
you'd still be welcome. 

Every time a national firm selects a 
small community for a new plant, this 
gives the community morale a tremen- 
dous boost. The fact that an outsider, 
after a systematic search, has chosen 
the community, instills confidence in lo- 
cal businessmen. Merchants are more 
prone to invest in improvements and ex- 
pansions. Local money flows more free- 


And the benefits extend to the so- 
cial and cultural scene. New people, 
often coming in from other sections of 
the country, add variety and interest 
in the community. Increased travel may 
help get better airline service; greater 
patronage may extend the scope of en- 
tertainment and recreational facilities. 


Importance of Plant 


Hence, we see that your new plant is 
important to the community for a va- 
riety of sound reasons: 

1. Money will be spent for construc- 
tion. 

2. Operating payrolls will increase 
commercial activity. 

3. Other job opportunities will be 
multiplied. 

4, Farmers will benefit. 

5. There will be more support for 
government services. 

6. Intangible values in the community 
will be enhanced. 

These are impelling reasons for the 
8,000 odd development and promotion 
groups to make their sales pitch to you. 
Your new plant can be a big factor in 
the progress of the area you select. Very 
probably it will be. 

But we shouldn’t close our discussion 
without a word of caution. It is possible 
for a new plant to be located in a com- 
munity without bringing with it all of 
the benefits described. 

If you require the local government 
to make expensive concessions, you ob- 
viously are not going to contribute to 
improvement of the local government’s 
financial problems. If you pollute the 
atmosphere, you won’t help the cultural 
situation. And if you erect a poorly- 
planned building that is an eyesore, you 
won’t inspire the local chamber of com- 
merce to greater effort. 

In short, the measure of how much 
our plant is worth to the community is 
in many ways proportional to what you 
demonstrate that it is worth to you! 
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Here are three manufacturing plants recently constructed in Georgia 
for national concerns. As you see, their costs are far below those 
prevailing elsewhere for comparable structures. This is just one of 
many reasons why so many progressive firms are locating in Georgia, 
heartland of the expanding southeastern market. 
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Our new building cost data book contains photographs 
and complete specifications of many recently constructed 


interesting: 
E. A. YATES, Jr., Manager 
Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Box 1719S Atlanta1,Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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A Definite Formula For Growth 


he Flintkote Company today manu- 
factures the broadest line of build- 
ing products for home and industry in 
the United States. It has 78 plants 
and mills located throughout the United 
States, In Canada, England and France, 
plus other properties such as timber- 
lands and mining quarries. Sales are 
now approaching the $200 million 
level annually. 

This is Flintkote today—a far cry 
from the roofing material plant that 
was first started in 1901. The compa- 
ny’s first common stock dividend—to- 
taling $3500—was paid in 1904. 

From its humble inception, Flintkote 
has grown and diversified steadily 
through planned progress. We now 
manufacture hundreds of different 
products. Asphalt roofing is still a major 
item in the building materials line but 
corrugated containers have become the 
biggest single product .. . to give an 
example of our product mix. 

On the basis of last year’s operations. 
the 1958 sales dollar broke down into 
the following six general product clas- 
sifications: building products 33 per 
cent; paper products - 26 per cent; 
fabricated mined products - 12 per cent; 
floor coverings and adhesives - 12 per 
cent; industrial products and asphalt 
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By I. J. Harvey, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer, The Flintkote Company 


paving products - 9 per cent; pipe and 
conduit - 8 per cent. 

In addition to asphalt roofing and 
siding, our building materials line in- 
cludes such items as asbestos-cement 
shingles and siding; insulation and 
acoustical tiles, decorative and _ struc- 
tural wall boards, acoustical and struc- 
tural building slabs and insulating sid- 
ings, plus gypsum board and other 
gypsum products. 

The balance of Flintkote business 
comes principally from the manufacture 
of fibre and plastic pipe; portland ce- 
ment for roads, dams and general con- 
struction; containers and automotive 
products, such as sound-deadening and 
insulating felts; anti-squeak compounds, 
protective coatings, adhesives, crack 
sealers, and spray-on underbody coat- 
ings and sound deadeners; vinyl-as- 
phalt floor tiles; road paving materi- 
als and related by-products; lime and 
lime products, and factory-built chim- 
neys. 

The 58-year-old Flintkote company 
has become an organization of major 
proportions with interests in many re- 
lated fields. But this growth and diversi- 
fication has not come about haphazardly 
or like Topsy; rather, it has been the 
result of a very definite formula which 
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may be stated briefly as follows: “Every 
products of business to be added to the 
Flintkote line should be profitable in 
its own right, and through its ability 
to absorb a part of already existing op- 
erations and manufacturing costs.” As 
a corollary, we try to acquire our own 
sources of raw materials, where eco- 
nomically feasible, to improve quality 
and to strengthen stability of earnings. 

For example, in 1934 we started mak- 
ing paperboard products on the West 
Coast, for which there is an excellent 
market, because we could convert our 
felt-making equipment into combination 
felt-paperboard machines, thus consid- 
erably increasing their utilization. 

Similarly, we found that the equip- 
ment we used for making the base for 
asphalt roofing could profitably be em- 
ployed to produce the sound-and heat- 
insulation automotive pads. 

With respect to raw materials sources, 
we bought approximately 100,000 
acres of timberland in Mississippi in 
connection with our insulation board 
products, asbestos mines in Canada to 
strengthen our position in certain prod- 
uct areas, and extensive gypsum prop- 
erties in Texas. Additional raw materi- 
al sources have been added to this via 
the acquisition of other companies. 
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The Flintkote Company 
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I cannot overemphasize the value to 
Flintkote of the vast mining properties 
and quarries which we now own. Words 
cannot describe the vastness of these 
raw material supplies but I can assure 
you that at each of our raw material 
sites we have supplies to meet the grow- 
ing needs of our business for many 
years. 


If we were to have a composite pic- 
ture of all these raw material supplies 
handy, just what would it show? Well, 
for asbestos it would show our mines 
at Thetford Mines, Que., Canada, and 
our other asbestos properties at North 
Ham, Que. It would show our cement 
quarries at Louisville, Ky., and the 
Glens Falls, N. Y. quarries which we 
are in the process of purchasing; our 
gypsum mines at Sweetwater, Texas, 
and Blue Diamond, Nevada, and our 
gypsum deposits in Ventura and Im- 
perial Counties of California; our lime 
quarries in the states of California, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada; timber- 
lands in Lauderdale and Kemper Coun- 
ties, Miss., Sumpter County, Ala., and 
San Luis Obispo County, Calif., and 
sand and gravel deposits in Oak Park, 
Ont., and in San Gabriel, San Fernando 
and Antelope Valleys, Calif. 


During the first decade or two of its 
existence, The Flintkote Company made 
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steady but slow progress, which was 
much the pattern of the times with a 
few notable exceptions in certain lines 
of business. 

In 1928 control of Flintkote stock 
was acquired by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
Group, a supplier of asphalt and pet- 
roleum products. In 1936 the Shell 
holdings in Flintkote were sold to the 
public, and thereafter the company 
began to diversify and expand. Sales 
in 1939 were about $17,000,000; in 
1944, $37,000,000; in 1949, $68,000,- 
000; in 1954, $95,000,000. In 1955 we 
through the $100,000,000 mark with 
sales totaling just short of $101,000,- 
000. 

On Feb. 20, 1956, when the annual 
report for Flintkote’s previous year’s 
operations was issued to our stockhold- 
ers, we stated: 


Dynamic Demand 


“It is generally agreed that by 1960 
new family formations will create a 
dynamic demand for new construction 
and be a powerful factor in the consum- 
er goods economy. It is our intention 
to prepare for this market vigorously 
in terms of productive facilities and 
staff. We now have under active con- 
sideration or have initiated plans for 
the manufacture of new products, the 
expansion of production facilities for 
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our more profitable items andthe 
acquisition of new business. . . ” 

This signalled the start of Flintkote’s 
modern building program—a program 
that has been architecturally designed 
by the company’s management to meet 
the requirements of our stated philos- 
ophy for the future. 

To give added significance to the im- 
portance and extent of our diversifi- 
cation and expansion program, it is in- 
teresting to note that early in 1956 our 
plans called for the capital expenditure 
of approximately $20 million, whereas 
our net additions to property, plant and 
equipment for the three-year period 
from 1956 through last year actually 
amounted to $62,326,537. 


This large commitment for expansion 
and diversification was, and continues 
to be, tangible expression of our faith 
in the future—not only of The Flintkote 
Company but of the American economy 
as well. 

In designing our program, we felt 
that today’s higher-than-ever standard 
of living enables more people to own 
better homes; that there is a definite 
trend toward more and larger units of 
construction of all types; and that the 
volume of modernization and repair 
work, as well as the need for more 
schools, shopping areas, hospitals and 
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Locate 
your 

new plant 
for 
greater 
profits 


The keener your 
competition, the more 
important the 
advantages of the 
Baltimore area are to 
you. Let us make a 
special Plant Location 
Study to show you 
clearly and concisely 
the competitive 
advantages you will 
gain by locating your 
new plant here. In 
confidence, of course, 
and without obligation. 
Write, wire or phone 
our Industrial 
Development Service, 
1102 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 





GIVE YOUR BUSINESS 


BALTIMORE 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 


| Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
industrial Development Service, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
I’m interested in your Special Plant 


Location Study. Please have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 
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related construction, should be sub- 
stantially increased due to the high rate 
of residential building during the past 
decade. 

The first major step in our current 
expansion and diversification program 
was the acquistion in February 1956 
of the Insulrock business. Insulrock is 
a unique building slab marketed under 
that name and at the time of acquisi- 
tion it was produced in two plants—one 
in Linden, N. J. and the other in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A month later we announced plans 
for the construction of a building ma- 
terials plant in Ennis, Texas, where 
specially engineered products are now 
being manufactured for the expand- 
ing Texas area market. 


Step No. 3 in the Flintkote program 
was announced in June 1956 when it 
was revealed that the company had 
purchased gypsum properties at Sweet- 
water, Texas, where it would construct 
a multi-million dollar plant for the out- 
put of gypsum board and other gypsum 
products. This plant, which marked 
Flintkote’s direct entry into the gyp- 
sum business, has been successfully in 
operation for some time. 


Third Insulrock Plant 


Our decision to erect a third Insul- 
rock plant at North Judson, Ind., was 
announced in August of that year. It is 
in operation and has increased produc- 
ing capacity some 50 per cent. 


In September Flintkote added to its 
building products line a new selfseal- 
ing hurricane-resistant asphalt strip 
shingle for roofing, called Seal-Tab. It 
was not by design that this new pro- 
duct, which can withstand winds of 75 
miles an hour or more, was introduced 
during the hurricane season, but it may 
well be that “hurricane consciousness” 
helped make Seal-Tab an immediate 
success, 

Also in September we announced 
purchase of the Van-Packer Corpora- 
tion, manufactures of “factory-built” 
chimneys for residential and industrial 
use. These pre-fabricated units fit logi- 
cally into our building materials busi- 
ness and their manufacture requires a 
considerable amount of asbestos fiber 
from our mines. 


Again in September 1956 we an- 
nounced the purchase of United States 
Lime Products Corporation, thus mark- 
ing our entry into the related chemical 
field. U. S. Lime is the biggest producer 
of its kind in the West, with plants in 
Sloan and Apex, Nev.; Nelson, Ariz., 
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and Sonora, Calif. 

Since we had established a _ 
ophy of also building from within as 
well as from without, plans were form- 
ulated for an expansion of our newly- 
acquired lime business and on June 4, 
1957, we announced the planned con- 
struction of a $2 million lime flux plant 
near Las Vegas, Nev., to supply the 
rapidly-growing Western steel business. 
This plant has since been completed. 

Then the following month we an- 
nounced plans for a $1 million expan- 
sion of our production facilities at the 
San Leandro, Calif. container plant, 
also completed and in operation. 

Broadening our product mix still 
further we successfully entered the ce- 
ment business in August 1957 when we 
acquired Kosmos Portland Cement 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., a big ce- 
ment supplier in that area. Again, 
operating within the framework of our 
desire to also expand from within, we 
announced eight months later—March 
1958—plans for construction of a new 
kiln at Kosmos designed to increase 
production by 45 per cent to an anoual 
capacity of 3,200,000 barrels. This is 
still under construction. 

In April 1958 we acquired the Cana- 
dian Van-Packer operation, also manu- 
facturers of factory-built chimneys, and 
followed in June with acquisition of 
Utah Lime and Stone Co. 

Then in November we acquired the 
Hankins Container Company, giving us 
national distribution in the container 
field, and Orangeburg Manufacturing 
Company, which put us into the pipe 
and conduit field for the first time. 

The following month we announced 
plans to build a new plant at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for production of “Miracle 
Lime”. This plant, which will cost in 
excess of $1 million, is still under con- 
struction. 

In March this year Orangeburg an- 
nounced plans to start plastic pipe pro- 
duction by mid-Summer at a plant in 
Marion, Ind., which it purchased in 
August 1957 prior to joining the Flint- 
kote organization. At the same time the 
Hankins Container Division announced 
leasing of a plant also in Marion, Ind. 
where production of corrugated con- 
tainers is scheduled to begin momen- 
tarily. 

On May 11 we acquired the Blue 
Diamond Corporation. With headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, this company is en- 
gaged primarily in the production of 
gypsum products, sand and gravel, and 
truck-mixed concrete, and in the fab- 
rication and installation of reinforcing 
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steel bars and collapsible wire spirals. 
It is considered to be the sixth largest 
producer of gypsum products in the 
United States and as such adds con- 
siderable significance to the broaden- 
ing of our market base for that impor- 
tant product line. 

Meantime, on April 24 we announced 
plans for the acquisition of Glens Falls 
Portland Cement Co. of Glens Falls, 
N. Y. Formal acquisition of this com- 
pany is subject to approval of its stock- 
holders who are scheduled to vote on 
our proposal at a special meeting in 
the near future. 

So, translating our faith in the fu- 
ture into action, The Flintkote Com- 
pany during the three years of the cur- 
rent expansion and diversification pro- 
gram has acquired nine different com- 
panies and is engaged in acquiring a 
tenth business; we have completed or 
have under construction nine new 
plants or additional plant facilities pro- 
jects, and we have introduced new or 
improved products. 

But we also said in our original plan- 
ning that we would prepare in terms 
of staff as well. In this connection, I 
am happy to point with pride to the 
management team concept which we at 
Flintkote believe in so strongly. No 
such ambitious program could be car- 
ried out without the capable assistance 
of the right lieutenants. In this respect 
we are fortunate in having such men 
iss 


Experienced Leaders 


Mr. George J. Pecaro who was 
elected president of Flintkote on April 
1, 1958, bringing to that position a 
wealth of experience in the many facets 
of Flintkote’s operations. He joined 
Flintkote in 1939. 

Mr. George K. McKenzie, who was 
named executive vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pecaro in that position. Pre- 
viously, a vice-president and secretary, 
he joined Flintkote in 1928 while in 
his teens. And Mr. William Feick, Jr., 
now vice-president and treasurer, who 
came to us as treasurer in March 1956 
after five years with The Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank of San Francisco. 

These are relatively young men 
whose very aggressive nature injects 
an element of pep and vigor to the 
arduous task of building Flintkote into 
a key position in what is proving to 
be an important key industry in our 
economic life today. 

And we have gone further than just 
building the management team at the 
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Tue Texas Power & Licut Company cordially 
invites Industry to make use of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and experienced in serving 
officers and executives of expanding industrial 
corporations. Without obligation, your par- 
ticular location problem will be carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts pertaining to 
manpower, materials, resources, finance and 
other important factors in Texas. Your inquiry 
will be held in strictest confidence. Address Mr. 
J. D. Eppright, Director, Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Texas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


plus abundant natural gas in Michigan 


That’s right—over 42% of Michigan’s labor force is skilled or semi- 
skilled in 365 different kinds of industrial operations, from tool- 
making to plastics. Man for man they produce a startling 16.3% more 
value than the average American industrial employee. And, most 
important to you, this huge, highly skilled labor force is available 
in the same place as a plentiful supply of economical natural gas. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company stores the gas year-round in 
Michigan’s vast underground storage fields, assures you of reliable, 
low-cost fuel for industrial heating and processing. Consider, too, 
Michigan’s uniquely central location to the nation’s markets, and 
to the world via the St. Lawrence. Aren’t these sufficient reasons 
at least to obtain confidential plant site information from our Industry 
Development Division, Detroit 26, Michigan? 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


So much more for so much less— GAS naturally 
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FLINTKOTE 





We have realigned our sales and 
production staffs. We have added new 
personnel where necessary. And we 
have integrated operations of new divi- 
sions where feasible. We have adopted 
an aggressive program of consumer 
advertising and public relations. 

What about the financial aspects of 
this growth picture? Our sales for 
1959 should exceed $200 million, 
which compares with 1955 sales of 
$100,995,922, and will go higher as 
new facilities are brought to comple- 
tion. A combination of factors held 
down our profits last year, but we still 
managed to report net income for 1958 
amounting to $7,536,066, equal after 
preferred dividend requirements to $3 
per common share. The business re- 
cession, unusually bad weather and 
some weak price structures served to 
adversely affect the 1958 report, but 
so far this year the pendulum has 
swung the other way so that the profit 
picture should also improve in keeping 
with the generally better sales outlook. 

Flintkote, whose shares are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, has 
paid dividends on the common stock 
continuously since 1934. 

Our acquisitions have been financed 
largely out of retained earnings and 


top. 


a director in 1934 and chairman in 
1957. He also is a member of the 
_ executive and finance committees 
” of Flintkote and is a director of 








several other large companies. 


the issuance of common and preferred 
stock, but in no instance has the equity 
of the common stockholders been di- 
luted, thus building a strong base for 
financing of plants to make new prod- 
ucts and develop the company’s con- 
struction resources. We also sold a $10 
million debenture issue to the public 
to finance new plant construction. 


Net investment in plant and property 
has increased from $35,600,000 at the 
end of 1955 to over $72,000,000 at the 
close of last year. 

Meanwhile, the common stock was 
split on March 26 last on a three-for- 
two basis and the number of author- 


TORONTO 
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ized shares of the $5-par common was 
increased to 10,000,000, of which there 
are approximately 3,850,000 shares 
outstanding. 

To sum up, we have a solid financial 
foundation and consistently good rec- 
ord of eanings and growth. But what 
of the future? 

As I pointed out earlier, our cur- 
rent expansion and diversification pro- 
gram is tangible evidence of our faith 
in the years ahead. We have not 
stopped expanding nor do we plan to 
stop. Our faith is that strong. 


Flintkote, through its planned diver- 
sification efforts, has broadened _ its 
avenue of sales by producing many 
products for industry and consumer 
use outside the building materials field 
and we believe that our “other prod- 
ucts” will obtain their share of growth 
in our expanding economy. 

Finally, the larger we grow, the more 
money we can devote to effective con- 
sumer advertising and the more money 
we can devote to continued research 
into better ways to do more things at 
less cost—which, in the final analysis, 
benefits everybody and, therefore, is 
a primary objective of The Flintkote 
Company and, indeed, of our Ameri- 
can business system. 


comprising the cities, towns and villages 
of the counties of Huron, Perth, Waterloo 
and Wellington. 


MARKET AREA 
The area within a 150 mile radius en- 
compasses over: 
75% of the population of Ontario 

70% of the rural population of Ontario 
78% of the urban population of Ontario 
84% of all manufacturing in Ontario 


Ample water, hydro power and natural 
gas supplies, unexcelled communica- 
tions and a stable labour force make 
“Opportunity Land” a highly desirable 
location for industry. 


For full details, write for brochure “Opportunity 
land” to Mr. E. W. Goebel, General Manager 


MID-WESTERN ONTARIO DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


258 Ontario Street, STRATFORD, ONTARIO, Telephone: 2811 


A NON-PROFIT ENTERPRISE 
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Shown in an aerial view is the Ohio State Cap- 
itol Building and grounds at Broad and High 
Streets in downtown Columbus. Designed in 
Greek Revival architectural style, the historic 
structure was completed in 1861. 


COLUMBUS. Paul Gingher, ener- 
getic business and civic leader here, 
leaned across the desk in his office and 
observed expansively: “Columbus is a 
good place to live.” 

That comment, made in an interview 
recently with this writer, is a succinct 
expression of the attitude which is gen- 
erally characteristic of the citizenry in 
Ohio’s capital city. 

If you come into Columbus as a visi- 
tor you will quickly sense this strong 
affection that the populace has for the 
community. You will see it in the fierce 
interest expressed in Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s football team, in the tremen- 
dous cooperative effort that has gone 
into and is continuing to go into pro- 
motion and financing of civic improve- 
ments, and in the big plans that have 
been shaped up to make Columbus a 
continuously better city in the future. 

Of particular interest to you, as a 
site-seeker, is the fact that these plans 
include many improvements aimed 
specifically at making Columbus more 
attractive to industry. This attraction 
already is evidenced in several recent 
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COLUMBUS 


BY JOUETT DAVENPORT, JR. 


big developments which have occurred 
here. 

Mr. Gingher, who is president of 
State Automobile Mutual Insurance 
Company and current president of the 
Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce, 
pointed out that traditionally Columbus 
has been a focal puint for education 
and a big retail center, coupled with the 
advantage of being the state seat of 
government. 

He added: “Columbus is an impor- 
tant railroad center and, being directly 
on transcontinental U. S. Highway 40, 
it is the first stop on the entrance to 
the great plains area. We have fine air 
transportation, good hotel facilities, 
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The accompanying editorial sur- 
vey of plant location factors in 
Columbus and Franklin County, 
Ohio, was conducted under aus- 
pices of The Columbus Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Reprints are 
available from the Columbus 
Chamber, P. O. Box No. 1527, Co- 
lumbus 16, Ohio. 
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and we are located in the heart of the 
nation’s population center. It all adds 
up to our being, from all standpoints, 
a very strategic Iccation for business 
and industry.” 

He stressed, too, that Columbus and 
Franklin County, which make up the 
Metropolitan Area, and the State of 
Ohio have favorable tax rates for the 
starting and growth of industry. 


All America City 


Special recognition of the progress 
that Columbus has made in its “face- 
lifting” program and in activating plans 
for long-range improvement was given 
in the city’s being named by Look 
magazine and the National Municipal 
League as one of the 1] winners in the 
1958 “All America Cities” competition. 

It was pointed out that prior to 
World War II purse-conscious citizens 
of Columbus repeatedly rejected at- 
tempts at capital improvements. How- 
ever, following problems created by 
war-time population increases and in- 
dustrialization, the people here recog- 
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Organized For EXPANSION 


Ohio's capital city, friendly and gracious Columbus, has the welcome 
mat out for the industrial site seeker. You will find here a city with 
justifiable pride in its accomplishments, an area that is spending multi- 
millions of dollars for improvements, and one that can offer you im- 
pressive research facilities, plus a location near the heart of the na- 
tion's richest and most concentrated market. 


This is downtown Columbus, looking west. 
Along the Scioto River, upper left, are the 
LeVeque Lincoln Tower, Departments of State 
Building and, across the bridge, the Franklin 
County Veterans Memorial Building. 


nized the need for action. 

Sparked by Mr. Gingher, a group of 
450 citizens, representing business, in- 
dustry, civic groups and labor, formed 
a committee including representatives 
of 100 organizations. This group had 
an executive body, headed by Mr. 
Gingher, known as the Metropolitan 
Committee. The latter surveyed the 
city’s needs and convinced the citizenry 
that Columbus needed drastic action. 
The result has been that since 1945 the 
people of Columbus have voted 29 bond 
issues totaling $115 million for mu- 
nicipal improvements, and matching 3 
funds from state, Federal and private 
organizations have more than doubled 
this figure. 

As Mr. Gingher observes in quiet 
understatement: “The people here are 
very cooperative in civic activities.” 


The Accomplishments 


The money from these bond issues 
has been and is continuing to be well 
spent toward making this area one that 
is both attractive and functional as a 
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Located on a tract of 250 acres on 


the eastern outskirts of Columbus 


is the big new 


plant of Western Electric Company. The manufacturing building has approximately 1.2 million 
square feet of space, while the four-story office building has some 300,000 square feet. The 
two parking lots have a capacity of 3,000 cars each. 


The sprawling plant in Columbus of General Motors Corporation's Ternstedt Division was opened 
in 1946 and has been expanded twice since then to its present area of 1,668,655 square feet. 
On a site of 23 acres, the plant provides employment for approximately 4,000 persons and a 


payroll averaging $25 million a year. 


place in which to live, work and play. 

You will see this in the recent com- 
pletion of $14.9 million in construction 
on the Columbus Expressway system, 
and in five projects currently under 


way which involve an investment of 
$30 million. q 

Further, a tour of the area will show 
you 40 new public school buildings that 
have been built in the past few years, 
plus major additions that have been 
made to 54 existing buildings. 

When you come in here by plane, you 
will be impressed by the spacious and 
modern new airport terminal building 
which was compieted in 1958 at a cost 
of $4 million. 
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A $23.5 million hospital expansion 
program has been financed by means 
of a unique $15 million public bond 
issue program supplemented by $8.5 
million raised through private contribu- 
tions. Actually, Columbus was the first 
city in the nation to appropriate capi- 
tal improvements for private local 
hospitals after acquiring legislation 
through the Ohio General Assembly. 

To improve living conditions, as well 
as looks of the city, two major slum 
clearance projects are underway, which 
cost more than $17 million. 

In the continuing improvement pro- 
gram, the expressway system ultimate- 
ly will have 98.1 miles of road which 
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run to a total cost of more than $250 
million. Included in this system will 
be an Inner Belt, a circumferential 
Outer Belt, and four freeways linking 
the city with the federal interstate sys- 
tem of highways. The North-South 
Freeway will connect the St. Lawrence 
Seaway with the Ohio River. 

The continuing hospital program will 
involve building of two 400-bed in- 
firmaries and additions to six other 
medical institutions. 

The Port Columbus airport landing 
facilities also are being improved with 
extensions of runway facilities to pro- 
vide both for the normal increase in 
air trafic and for the commercial jet 
aircraft now coming into more exten- 
sive use. The East-West runway is 10,- 
070 feet long, and a new 6,000-foot 
runway is being constructed. 

Execution of the two slum clearance 
projects involves the acquisition of ex- 
isting properties, demolition of build- 
ings, relocation of families and business 
firms, and the eventual development of 
the two areas by private interests fol- 
lowing a plan created by the city and 
approved by the federal government. 

To be started late this year is a $4 
million rehabilitation project. This in- 
volves a 250-acre tract adjacent to the 
central business district and will result 
in vast improvements to this area. 

What have been some of the results, 
industrywise, of the postwar improve- 
ments in Columbus? 

One of the largest new units to be 
attracted to this area is a plant of West- 
ern Electric Company, Inc., which pro- 
duces crossbar switching equipment. 
The company is the manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, and the equipment made at the 
plant here is for dial central offices. It 
is custom-made to suit the individual 
needs of the community it is to serve. 

On a site of 250 acres, the new plant 
has 1.2 million square feet of manufac- 
turing area, and the office building has 
approximately 300,000 square feet of 
space. There are two parking lots, each 
with a capacity of 3,000 cars, plus a 
visitor's parking lot with a capacity for 
approximately 90 cars. 

It is expected that by the end of 1959 
employment at the operation will have 
reached an estimated 2,425, and this 
will be gradually increased to about 
3,300 by 1961. 

Concerning the choice of Columbus 
as a site for the facility, Plant Man- 
ager John Burlie explained that West- 
ern Electric needed a manufacturing 
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plant centrally located to serve as the 
headquarters for the production of 
Crossbar equipment—a location where 
deliveries to Bell Telephone Companies 
could be made promptly, economically 
and conveniently. 

Further, it had to be located in an 
area where delivery of products to and 
from the plant could be made with ease. 

“In addition,” Mr. Burlie said, “we 
had to have a suitable location of main 
highways, railroads, and air transpor- 
tation, plus a favorable solution of zon- 
ing problems and city annexation to 
provide water, gas and electricity. All 
this we found here in Columbus.” 

Concerning cultural, educational and 
social aspects of the area, he noted: 

“Columbus is exceptional for a city 
of its size. It has an excellent engineer- 
ing school and many liberal arts and 
science colleges.” 

Mr. Burlie commented further that 
Columbus was found to possess the in- 
dustrial advantages of a city with diver- 
sified industry rather than a city domi- 
nated by one huge industry. “Before 
entering the city,” he said, “we were 
satisfied that other industries and the 
labor market were such that our entry 
would not encourage pirating. We also 
had to discover what skills were avail- 
able in the city. 


“From the standpoints of growth po- 
tential, progressive city management, 
background of labor-management rela- 
tionships, political climate, financial 
status of the state, city and county, as 
well as overall tax policies, the overall 
picture is favorable in Columbus. Thus, 
after careful study and taking all these 
things into consideration, our decision 
was made to locate the new plant here.” 

An older development, but one which 
also spotlights the strategic locational 
advantages of this area, is the sprawling 
Ternstedt Division plant of General 
Motors Corporation. 

Opened in 1946, the operation origi- 
nally had 811,000 square feet of floor 
space. Subsequent expansions increased 
the space to a million square feet and 
then to the present area of 1,668,655 
square feet. The facility is on a site 
of 170 acres, 23 acres of which are de- 
voted to a parking lot. There are ap- 
proximately 4,000 employees, and the 
payroll runs around $25 million annual- 
ly. 

Paul Jones, manager of the Columbus 
Ternstedt plant, said the decision to 


central geographic location. Ternstedt 
produces body hardware for GM cars, 
and since it ships its products to as- 
sembly plants in all parts of the nation, 
the central location was particularly 
important. 

Raw materials used in the manufac- 
turing of products are brought in by 
rail, while the finished items are ship- 
ped by truck. 

“Another thing we like very much,” 
Mr. Jones declared, “is the wonderful 
civic-mindedness of the people here. 
They are also forward thinking and 
ready to do any constructive thing to 
help the city.” Mr. Jones stressed, too, 
as did Mr. Burlie, that the personnel at 
the Columbus Area Chamber of Com- 
merce had heen “extremely helpful” not 
only in the negotiations leading to loca- 
tion of the plants here but also in ac- 
tivities relating to plant operation. 


Easily Trained Men 


“We have found, too,” Mr. Jones 
added, “that the calibre of workers here 
is excellent. They are conscientious and 
easily trained in the kind of skills we 
need.” 

Commenting that his organization 
was and continues to be “weil pleased 
in every way with this site,” the Tern- 
stedt executive said, too, that there is 


room for growth in Columbus, and “we 
have ail the necessary utilities anc other 
essential services that we need.” 

Another important industrial enter- 
prise—one which originated here—was 
influenced to locate in Columbus large- 
ly because of the extensive scientific 
resources of Ohio State University and 
Battelle Memorial Institute. This or- 
ganization is Industrial Nucleonics, 
Inc., which produces radiation weight 
or density measuring equipment, and 
complete process and control systems 
using electronic sensing elements. 

Although the company was launched 
in 1950, it has already grown into a 
multimillion-dollar operation, with 
some of the biggest names in steel, 
paper, food, tobacco and other indus- 
tries being numbered among ils cus- 
tomers. 

Headed by 36-year-old Wilbert E. 
Chope, one of three founders, Indus- 
trial Nucleonics now has 400 employees 
and a new million-dollar-plus building 
with 80,000 square feet of floor space. 

Soft-spoken, boyish-looking Bert 
Chope, himself a graduate of Ohio 
State, stresses that the university and 
Battelle supplied his company with top 
engineering talent and with important 
research facilities. 

“When we made the decision to go 
into this business,” he said, “we con- 


Wilbert E. Chope, president of the young and rapidly growing Industrial Nucleonics, Inc., in 
Columbus, is one of the city's biggest boosters. He says the location of his organization here 
was influenced largely by educational and scientific resources available at Ohio State University 
and Battelle Memorial Institute. 


locate here was influenced by such 
favorable factors as good truck, rail and 
air transportation facilities, and the 
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Kinnear Manufacturing Company of Columbus produced the Kinnear Aluminum Rolling Doors 
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with which this 300-ton traveling gantry crane is equipped. The crane is one of two, at the 


St. Lawrence Seaway Power Plants, equipped with Kinnear doors. The c 


pany was founded 





here more than a haif a century ago and is a pioneer in its field. 


sidered many possible locations before 
finally deciding on Columbus. In addi- 
tion to the educational and research 
facilities that are here, and which are 
vital to us, we took into consideration 
that since the city is near the industrial 
center of the nation it also is near the 
center of the market for our products. 

“And,” he continued, “being also 
centrally located geographically with 
excellent transportation in and out, we 
can easily serve our customers in all 
directions from here.” 

Mr. Chope commented further that 
Columbus has the kind of workers that 
easily gain skill in electronic assembly 
jobs and that they are very cooperative 
in all aspects of their work. 

He emphasized, too, that he and his 
associates had found Columbus to be a 
good place to live, with fine cultural 


and recreational attractions which are 
“important to professional people.” He 
said, too, that since it is a medium sized 
city he and his personnel can live in a 
pleasant residential area that is not 
more than half an hour away from the 
office. Among other big and important 
plants here are those of North Ameri- 
can, Inc.; Westinghouse Electric, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing and Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company. 


General Industrial Picture 


The Columbus industrial area has 
more than 800 separate manufacturing 
industries altogether, which produce 
goods valued in excess of $1.3 billion 
a year. Approximately 26.1 per cent 
of the employed workers in Columbus 
are engaged in manufacturing. 

It is noteworthy, too, that while such 
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firms as Western Electric and GM’s 
Ternstedt Division employ several thou- 
sand workers, close to 96 per cent of 
the area’s manufacturing firms employ 
less than 500 persons each. 

This wide diversity of smaller or- 
ganizations makes for a stable indus- 
trial picture throughout the Col-Met 
area. 

Included in the principal lines of 
manufacture are such things as aircraft 
and other vehicles, aircraft parts, auto- 
mobile parts, motorized fire apparatus, 
food and beverages, meat packing, 
bakery goods, starch, alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic beverages, dairy prod- 
ucts, prepared foods; iron, steel and 
metal castings, industrial machinery, 
bolts and forgings, construction and 
road machinery, burial vaults and cas- 
kets, aluminum products, hydraulic 
equipment, heating and air condition- 
ing equipment, ceramic equipment, 
electrical appliances, roller bearings, 
cotton fabrics, mining and materials 
handling equipment. 

Others are leather and textiles of 
various kinds, paper and printing, and 
a miscellaneous group including den- 
tures, glass products, television tubes, 
lumber products, paint, electric con- 
trols, electronic products, pharmaceu- 


ticals, plastic products, sanitary equip- 
ment, paste, adhesives, concrete prod- 


ucts and fertilizers and 
chemicals. 

The diversified production also pro- 
vides training for a great variety of 
skills, making the labor pool here un- 
usually attractive from that standpoint. 


The Trade Area 


Metropolitan Columbus is composed 
of the city and Franklin County, cover- 
ing an area of 552 square miles, and 
there are 17 townships in the county. 

Latest figures compiled by Sales 
Management give effective buying in- 
come of $1,395,635,000 for the Metro- 
politan area. Per capita income is $2,- 
114, while income per household is $7,- 
117. Total retail sales for the area were 
estimated at $893,467,000. 

It is expected that by 1960 the popu- 
lation of the area, referred to here as 
Col-Met, will reach 685,000 persons. 
Of that total, an estimated 490,000 will 
be within the city of Columbus. 

Other estimates that have been made 
for the future are: 1965, 814,773; 1970. 
942.386, and 1975, 1,070,336. 

The six counties which immediately 
surround Franklin are largely rural. 
But, since Columbus is the largest city 


near these counties, much of the busi- 


lubricants, 
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ness here is drawn from these contigu- 
ous areas. The surrounding counties are 
Union, Madison, Pickaway, Fairfield, 
Licking and Delaware. These, as of 
January 1, 1959, had a total popula- 
tion estimated at 269,062. Columbus 
itself is in the approximate center of 
the state, and all of Ohio’s major cities 
are within 150 mies of here. 

The primary trading area consists 
actually of a 12-county area, including 
Franklin and the nearest 11 counties, 
which has a population well in excess 
of a million persons. The secondary 
trading area, a total of 31 surrounding 
counties, has a population estimated at 
about two million. 

In the big picture, of course, insofar 
as the market area is concerned, Colum- 
bus is close enough to the heavy steel 
industrial centers to have ready access 
to supply and near the greatest coal 
and gas fields of the nation. It also is 
close enough to the industrial markets 
of the United States that it can supply 
their requirements. 

Further, Columbus is equidistant be- 
tween the industrial developments of 
the Ohio River Valley and the newly- 
opened Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Eight of the 10 largest cities in 
the nation are within a 550-miie radius 
of the city, and more than half the U. S. 
population is within this radius. 


The Work Force 

Latest available figures supplied by 
the Columbus Area Chamber of Com- 
merce showed that during 1958 there 
were approximately 258,788 persons 
(82,812 women) at work in the Colum- 
bus Metropolitan area. 

In May, 1958, there were 8,000 per- 
sons (3,000 women) seeking work 
through the local office of the State Em- 
ployment Service. Included in the skills 
available were aircraft sheet metal 
workers, forging press operators, elec- 
tric bridge crane operators, bench 
grinders, general machine operators, 
and construction and factory laborers. 

Included in the total of workers were 
67,441 in manufacturing enterprises, 
and 191,347 in nonmanufacturing. 
Government is an important factor in 
the latter, and in the classification “gov- 
ernment” there were 32,798 persons 
employed. 

Figures from the Ohio Department 
of Health gave the population, as of 
July 1, 1958, at 660,853 in Franklin 
County as a whole. 

The population has been growing 
steadily, the current figure representing 
a gain from 611,700 in 1956 and 503.- 
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Situated literally in the center of Ohio, Columbus is within 150 miles of all the state's major 
cities. The primary trading radius is made up of a 12-county area, as shown on the map, The 
area has a population of well above a million persons. 


400 in 1950. Thus Columbus has avail- 
able for industry a constantly increas- 
ing reservoir of workers in the immedi- 
ate area. 

Figures on wages, from the Bureau 
of | Unemployment Compensation, 
showed that as of the latest available 
summary for Franklin County average 
weekly earnings in all categories were 
$87.57. 

In mining and quarrying the average 
was $111.10 a week, while the average 
in contract construction was $101.44. 
Other weekly averages were: Manufac- 
turing, $99.96; transportation and 
utilities, $95.05; wholesale and retail 
trade, $73.20; finance, insurance and 
real estate, $86.94, and service indus- 
tries, $63. 


Fine Transportation Network 


Backing up its strategic location, 
Columbus is served by an extensive 
network of transportation facilities. Al- 
together, there are five major railroad 
systems, nine major highways, and 
seven airlines operating in and out of 
this area. 
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In addition, hundreds of motor 
trucks operate daily in and out of here. 
Long and short haul service is pro- 
vided by the 100 motor freight com- 
mon carriers having terminals in the 
city, and there are seven inter and 
intra-state bus lines operating through 
here. 

The U. S. Highways serving the area 
are 23, 33, 40 and 62, and the new 
Interstate U. S. 1 will pass through 
Columbus. State routes fanning out 
from here are 2, 16, 104, 161 and 665. 

The railroads, vital to the function- 
ing of many industries, such as GM’s 
Ternstedt Division here, provide lines 
radiating out in all directions. The lines 
are the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western and Baltimore & Ohio. 

Airlines connecting Col-Met with 
points all over the world are American 
Airlines, Inc., Eastern, Trans World, 
Piedmont, Lake Central, Delta and 
United. 

Called Port Columbus, the airport is 
owned and operated by the City of 
Columbus under the direction of an 
virport commission. Located seven 
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miles east of the downtown part of the 
city, the airport covers approximately 
2,400 acres. The handsome and spa- 
cious new terminal building was dedi- 
cated in September, 1958. 

To carry workers to and from their 
jobs in Columbus and the suburban 
areas, service is provided by the 
Columbus Transit Company and the 
Columbus-Celina Coach Company. 
These companies have 203 trolley 
coaches and 145 motor buses operating 
on 26 routes io serve the metropolitan 
area. 


Power for Progress 


Electrical energy for the Col-Met 
area is provided by Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric Company. This 
company serves all or parts of 23 cen- 
tral and southern Ohio counties over 
a territory of 6,200 square miles. 
However, Metropolitan Columbus con- 
tains about 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the service area and utilizes that 
proportion of the company’s electrical 
output. 

General growth, particularly here, 


The attractive and modern 


MANUFACTURING WAGE RATES 


Starting wages usually paid by 
bus manufacturers include: 


skilled, $1.85 to $2.85. Women, un- 
skilled, $1.15 to $1.85; semiskilled, 
$1.25 to 1.90; skilled, $1.50 te $2. 
The average weekly earnings of 
Franklin County factory employees 
allow for maintaining a good 
standard of living while at the 
same time being generally competi- 
tive with those in other comparable 
metropolitan areas. 


has required the utility to spend an 
average of $20 million annually over a 
period of years on expansions and im- 
provements to meet demand. 

Looking to the future, and taking in- 
to account particularly the anticipated 
industrial growth of the area, the elec- 
tric company estimates conservatively 
that demand for electrical energy will 
be more than tripled by 1975. Thus the 
$20 million-a-year spending rete for 
expansion must be maintained to meet 
the need both for present customers and 
new users moving into the area, 


Also as a part of its planning for the 
future, Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric is 2 member of The Power 
Reactor Development Corporation and 
the East Central Nuclear Group. Work 
by these groups in the atomic energy 
field will permit company engineers to 
study thoroughly the benefits of such 
energy associated with increased effi- 
ciency and economy in power plant de- 
sign and operation. 


Fuel Resources 


For industries which require natural 
gas in various phases of their opera- 
tions, the fuel now is available in the 
Col-Met area in greater quantities than 
ever before. The gas is furnished here 
and in 58 other counties by the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company. 

Examples of the availability of the 
fuel may be seen in the fact that as 
much as a billion cubic feet of gas a 
month is delivered by the company to 
industries here and in the nearby area. 
And, as much as 4.7 million cubic feet 
of natural gas a day is delivered by 
Ohio Fuel to its largest industrial cus- 


new Port Columbus air terminal facility was dedicated on September 21, 1958. Located seven miles east of the down- 


town part of the city, the airport covers approximately 2,400 acres. The new terminal building and other facilities involved an investment total- 


ing $12 million. 
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tomer in the Col-Met area. 

Since Ohio Fuel pipelines extend to 
most sections of this area, industry is 
assured of steady, economical supplies 
of gas to meet virtually all needs. 

Ohio Fuel serves more than 1,700 in- 
dustries that depend upon natural gas 
for specialized industrial operations, 
and a number of these industries are, of 
course, in the Col-Met area. 

Important in the supply picture is 
the fact that the company has 10 stor- 
age areas which underlie more than 
282,000 acres of land. In summer, gas 
from the Southwest is stored in these 
huge underground reservoirs for use 
during the winter. At the start of the 
1958-59 heating season, Ohio Fuel’s 
storage fields contained about 183 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas. 

Actually, during the past decade, the 
company has spent $211 million on con- 
struction of new pipelines and other 
facilities to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand for natural gas in its service area. 

Petroleum products of all kinds are 
readily available here, being brought in 
via four major pipelines from refineries 
within the state and from more dis- 
tant sources. Additional supplies are 
brought in to Cincinnati and hauled to 
Columbus by transport truck. The rail- 
roads also bring in large quantities of 
petroleum products. Thus, industrial 
users of various oils are assured of an 
adequate supply in this area. 

The same is true of coal. The nation’s 
major producing coal fields are within 
a radius of 300 miles of Columbus, and 
direct delivery of the fuel is furnished 
by rail and truck. 

The coal used by consumers here is 
brought in from Kentucky, southern 
and eastern Ohio, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Coal produced for use in 
Ohio by consumers here is low-cost and 
high-quality, and it is suitable for every 
scientific and technological use. 

While Columbus has a modern air 
pollution control program, the ordi- 
nance governing this is not restrictive 
as to type of coal used by industry. 


Sources of Water 


The main source of water supply for 
Columbus is the Scioto River which 
runs through the city. The water is 
stored in two reservoirs from 1,080 
square miles of watershed. Daily yield 
from the two reservoirs is 60 million 
gallons. 


A pumping house situated below the 
present Scioto River intake dam pumps 
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In addition to its recreational and aesthetic attractions, the Scioto River is the main source of 
water supply for Columbus. This view of the river highlights the Departments of State Building 
in the Civic Center on the east shore of the Scioto. At right is part of the S. and R. Lazarus 
& Company store. It has 1,240,000 square feet of floor space, including a new addition of 
300,000 square feet. The store has the largest sales volume per capita of any single store in 


the nation. 


raw water from the Olentangy River 
into the main pumping station. This 
water comes from the supply im- 
pounded behind the Delaware flood 
control dam and augments the raw 
water supply from the Scioto River 
with a daily yield of 12 to 13 million 
gallons. 

A new project 12 miles northeast of 
the city on Big Walnut Creek, the 
Hoover Dam and Reservoir, provides 
Columbus with an average of 50.1 gal- 
lons of water daily. Water from this 
reservoir is treated and softened at a 
plant which has a total filtering capacity 
of 48 million gallons daily, and pump- 
ing capacity is 60 million gallons a day. 


Good School Facilities 


Regardless of which part of the 
Columbus Metropolitan area you live 
in, fine public, parochial or private 
schools are nearby for your children 
and the children of your workers. 

The area has, for example, 172 ele- 
mentary and 25 secondary public 
schools; 38 elementary and 15 second- 
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ary parochial and private schools. As 
noted previously in this report, millions 
in bond issue funds have been spent on 
improving the public school system. 

In addition to big Ohio State Uni- 
versity, there are six other institutions 
of high learning in the area. 

A land grant institution, Ohio State 
has 10 colleges, a graduate school, and 
various special schools, with bureaus 
and institutes encompassing more than 
90 departments of instruction. 

The university carries on research in 
all parts and provides clinics and dis- 
plays in cultural, economic and agri- 
cultural developments. Further, the uni- 
versity’s Medical Health Center is one 
of the finest in the nation, providing 
treatment for all medical disabilities 
and doing research in all phases of 
medical science. 

Available to the public at Mershon 
Auditorium are several series of out- 
standing musical presentations and edu- 
cational lectures by individuals and 
groups of international renown. The 
celebrity series at the university fea- 
tures lectures, music and literature, and 
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This is the new Medical Health Center at Ohio State University in Colunbus. The Center includes hospital facilities, the university's Colleges of 
Medicine and Dentistry, the Schools of Nursing and Optometry, and th> facilit'es of the University's medical research program. Altogether, the 
many schools and colleges of Ohio State constitute one of Columbus’ geatest assets. Several additions to facilities there are under construction. 


the Great Artists Series featuring both 
vocal and instrumental music. 

Athletically, of course, Ohio State 
is nationally known in all sports and 
has had many entries and winners in 
the Olympic games. 

Offering day and evening classes here 
is Franklin University, a branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. It has three units: The Law 
School, General College and Technical 
Institute, the latter providing courses 
for many specialized pursuits. 

Another important higher level in- 
stitution is Capital University. It is the 
oldest and largest educational institu- 
tion owned and operated by the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church. Capital includes 
a College of Liberal Arts, a Conserva- 
tory of Music and a Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Others here are Josephinum Pontif- 
ical College, a Roman Catholic Semi- 
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nary; Otterbein College, a school of 
liberal arts: St. Mary of the Springs, a 
private college for women, and St. 
Charles Boromeo, both an academic 
college and a pre-seminary school. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute, 
which is the largest private industrial 
research organization in the world, has 
been in operation since 1929, In addi- 
tion to the original laboratories in 
Columbus, Battelle has established ofli- 
ces and laboratories in Europe. 

Through endowment, the Institute 
was founded for the encouragement of 
research in metaliurgy, coal, iron, steel, 
zinc and allied industries. Now, of 
course, it has moved strongly into 
atomic energy studies. 

Currently, for example, the Institute 
is engaged in a study te determine how 
and in what quantities industry may 
use depleted uranium for nonnuclear 
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peaceful purposes. The three-month 
study, authorized by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, was scheduled for 
completion in June. 

Along with Battelle, the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation, the 
Edward Orton, Jr., Ceramic Founda- 
tion and the Nalin Laboratories, all 
contribute toward making Columbus 
pre-eminent in the research field. 


Cultural Attractions 


Citizens of the Columbus area take 
a strong and enthusiastic interest in 
art, and this is exemplified in the Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts which was 
founded in 1878. It is supported by 
memberships and endowments. 

Displayed in the present building, 
built in 1931, is an outstanding collec- 
tion of American and European paint- 
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ings, along with collections of sculpture 
and furniture. There are also tempo- 
rary exhibitions of many other art 
forms. Special tours of the Gallery are 
provided for all school children in this 
area. 

Highlighting musical activities here 
is the Columbus Symphony Orchestra. 
The 65-instrument group was organized 
in 1951. It gives five subscription con- 
certs during the season, with well-known 
artists appearing as soloists. 

As a special service, various sections 
of the orchestra play to approximately 
50,000 school children in the various 
schools of the Metropolitan area. The 
season Closes in the spring with a youth 
concert by the full orchestra, free to all 
school children. The Symphony is 
maintained by the sale of tickets, funds 
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The largest private industrial research or- 
ganization in the world, Battelle Memorial 
Institute in Columbus has been in opera- 
tion since 1929. The Institute conducts re- 
search in all the major fields of science, in- 
cluding chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 
fuels and combustion, ceramic technology, 
mineral processing, chemical engineering, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, 
electronics, nucleonics, graphic arts, eco- 
nomics and many others. Because of these 
vast research facilities, Battelle has been 
directly responsible for attracting mony 
plants to the Columbus area. 


> 


The Eastmoor Junior-Senior High School is 
typical of the many new and modern pub- 
lic schools in Columbus. Since 1947 voters 
have approved four bond issues to pro- 
vide funds for 48 new schools, 62 addi- 


. making necessary the 

construction and modernization pro- 
gram. The city's fully-accredited system has 
won wide recognition for its excellence. 
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raised by 11 symphony units, and by 
public subscription. 

These activities are supplanted dur- 
ing the winter season by appearances of 
well-known symphony orchestras, guest 
artists and mixed repertoires sponsored 
by various groups here. 

Special entertainment is offered at 
the Hartman Theater where many of 
the hit plays and Broadway musicals 
are presented. The Hartman is a mem- 
ber of the American Theatre Society, 
giving the public the opportunity to 
subscribe to the Theatre Guild Series 
of plays. 

Offering summer theatre activities in 
this area are the Ohio State University 
Theatre, Denison University Summer 
Theatre at Granville, and the Play- 
house-on-The-Green near Worthington. 






Other entertainment is provided by 
35 movie houses and 13 drive-in movies. 

An additional important asset in the 
cultural picture here are the libraries. 
Including its many branches and book- 
mobile services, the Columbus Public 
Library has more than 500,000 vol- 
umes available. It also has a Braille 
collection, musical recording and sheet 
music collections, a film collection, a 
newspaper collection and many others. 
Excellent libraries and library pro- 
grams are maintained in the Columbus 
suburbs. 

One of the nation’s finest collections 
of books and music created by natives 
of Ohio is at the Ohioana Library. Its 
purpose is to preserve, promote and 
publicize books written by Ohioans. 
Other libraries are: The Ohio State 
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Library, in the Departments of State 
Building, which has more than 925,000 
volumes; the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute Library, which is technical, and the 
Ohio State University Library which 
has 17 additional departmental li- 
braries. Since 1909, Ohio State has 
been the home of CHEMICAL AB- 
STRACTS, known as “the key to the 
world’s chemical literature.” 


Recreational Activities 


Columbus is fortunate in having 
many extensive park and playground 
areas for recreational activities of all 
sorts. International league baseball is 
played at Jet Stadium, owned and op- 
erated by the Columbus Youth Founda- 
tion. 

Outstanding among the parks are the 
Riverside Parks at O'Shaughnessy and 
Griggs Dams: Hoover Park at Hoover 
Dam, Blacklick Woods and Biendon 
Woods. These combined have many 
hundreds of acreas, and boating and 
fishing are available. 


Altogether, there are 24 named parks, 
varying from 1.4 to a little over 105 
acres; 51 named street parks, from .07 
to 3.77 acres, and 23 named playground 
parks, 

The City Department of Public Rec- 
reation conducts an extensive program 
of activities for youths and adults in 
many playgrounds and _ recreational 
centers, and various sporting events are 
presented the year around. 

Of particular interest to flower lov- 
ers is the Park of Roses which is head- 
quarters for the American Rose Soci- 
ety. This park features thousands of 
bushes in hundreds of varieties of roses. 

Golf enthusiasts have access to 14 
public and private golf courses in the 
Col-Met area, and there are also 17 
public and private swimming pools. 

The Municipal Zoo, located at 
O’Shaughnessy Dam, has a collection 
of some 3,000 birds, mammals, fish 
and reptiles. It is the home of Colo, 
the first gorilla ever born in captivity. 

Along the banks of the Scioto River 
in Columbus is the city’s fine Civic 


Center. Growing from an idea con- 
ceived after a flood in 1913, the Center 
has been gradually expanded through 
the years to include a high school, the 
City Hall, a municipal building hous- 
ing Municipal Court, the Fire and 
Police Departments, and the City Jail. 

Also in the Center is the Federal 
Building which contains the main Post 
Office, Federal Courts and Offices, and 
the U. S. Weather Bureau Station. The 
State of Ohio also has a 14-story office 
building there, and close by is a 46- 
story office building known as the 
LeVeque-Lincoln Tower which was 
erected in the early days of the Cen- 
ter’s development. 

Since World War II an auditorium 
known as the Franklin County Vet- 
erans’ Memorial Building was built by 
the people of the County on the west 
bank of the Scioto. It provides facili- 
ties for musical events, exhibitions, 
conventions, and veterans organizations 
offices. 

The newest structure in the Civic 
Center is the Columbus Health and 


The Franklin County Veterans Memorial Auditorium and Exhibition Hall has an air conditioned auditorium which seats 4,000 and provides fa- 
cilities for many kinds of cultural and entertainment events. The building also contains more than 35,000 square feet of exhibit and storage 


space, loading facilities, and receiving rooms. There is also a railroad siding. The Assembly Hall seats 800 and offers a stage, projection booth 
and lounge. The hall will accommodate 350 for a banquet. 
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Safety Center Building, also on the 
west bank of the river. Housing the 


city health offices and various civic: 


health organizations, it is regarded as 
one of the finest such units in the 
country. 


Other Amenities 


Providing a strong religious back- 
ground for the citizens of this area are 
about 400 churches representing virtu- 
ally every religious denomination. 

The city is headquarters of the Inter- 
national Society of Christian Endeavor 
and the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union which have a membership of 
nearly three million persons in about 
50 countries. 

In addition to the institutions of 
higher learning mentioned earlier as 
being in the Metropolitan Area, there 
are in the trade area—in a 70-mile 
radius of the city—a number of de- 
nominational colleges. These are: 
Denison University, Granville, Bap- 
tist; Kenyon College, Gambier, Episco- 
palian; Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Presbyterian; Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Methodist; Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Meth- 
odist; Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, 
Baptist; Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, African Methodist Episcopal, 
and Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
United Lutheran. 

Columbus has 15 hospitals. These in- 
clude several general hospitais, as well 
as infirmaries for chronic care, tubercu- 
losis, pediatrics, psychiatric care, ma- 
ternity and gynecology, and general 
geriatrics, 

Complete newspaper coverage is pro- 
vided by The Columbus Dispatch, and 
the Columbus Citizen, both evening pa- 
pers, and The Ohio State Juurnal, a 
morning paper. There are also a large 
number of community newspapers 
serving local areas in Metropolitan 
Columbus. 

The coverage of Columbus’ six com- 
mercial radio stations and three com- 
mercial television stations reaches all 
over central Ohio. There is also a TV 
station at Ohio State. 

Known nationally and internation- 
ally as a convention city, Columbus has 
eight big hotels, the largest of which is 
a 1,000-room hotel. Additional space 
for visitors is provided by about 57 
motels in the area. 

Weatherwise, the Col-Met area has a 
climate that is regarded as generally 
healthful. The elevation is 777 feet 
above sea level, and the mean average 
temperature is 50.6 degrees. 
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During recent years Columbus has enjoyed a tremendous increase in housing facilities. More 
than half of the homes in the area are owner-occupied, and there are now over 200,000 
dwelling units here. Shown in the picture is a housing development on the east side of Columbus. 
This is one of many such developments located in all sections of the Col-Met area, 


With four distinct seasons, Columbus 
is subject to a wide range in tempera- 
tures, although precipitation is distrib- 
uted fairly uniformly throughout the 
year. Summers are quite warm, some- 
times rather humid, while winters are 
moderately cold. A wide variety of 
farm crops is grown in the area with- 
out irrigation. 

Being an area of pleasant living has 
made Columbus a city of homes, well 
over half of which are owner-occupied. 
There are now over 200,000 dwell- 
ing units in the Col-Met area. 

During the past 18 years, new dwell- 
ing units constructed here have been 
69.9 per cent singles; 9.3 per cent, 
doubles or duplexes; 3.1 per cent, four- 
family; 5.3 per cent, rows; 11.8 per 
cent, apartments; .6 of a per cent, 
apartments and stores. 


A Planned State Capital 


As a capital city Columbus is unique 
in that it did not become Ohio’s capital 
but, rather, the state’s capital became 
Columbus. 

When, back in the early part of the 
19th Century, the state’s legislators de- 
cided to seek a centrally located site 
for a capital, a number of pioneer set- 
tlements contested for the chance. How- 
ever, the final winners were a syndicate 
of landowners who offered a site in a 
forest east of the Scioto River, directly 
opposite the pioneer town of Franklin- 
ton which is now a part of the city’s 
West Side. 
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On February 14, 1812, the legislators 
accepted the syndicate’s offer to build 
the capital at that spot. Cabins soon 
sprang up, and on February 22 the leg- 
islature adopted the name Columbus in 
honor of America’s discoverer. 

The first capitol building was com- 
pleted in 1816, and by that time the 
population had increased to 700. As 
the state and city continued to grow, 
the need for a new capitol became evi- 
dent, and in 1839 the cornerstone was 
laid for the present structure. 


Although the building was occupied 
by some state departments in 1857, it 
was not completed till 1861. Designed 
in Greek Revival style, the impressive 
building is on a 10-acre park in the city. 
An annex, directly east of the Capitol 
and connected with it by a stone terrace, 
was completed in 1901. 

Total cost of the Capitol was approxi- 
mately $1,650,000, while the annex 
cost $450,000. 

While the building was a Jong time 
being constructed—extending through 
the administration of 12 governors and 
the services of five architects—the 
structure is, to say the least, built solid- 
ly, the foundation walls being 12 to 15 
feet thick. 

In addition to being Ohio’s capital, 
Columbus also is the seat of Franklin 
County. Both the city and county, as 
well as the municipalities in the county 
outside the Columbus limits, provide 
full community services, with adequate 
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and modern fire and police protection. 

Taxes in the state of Ohio as a whole 
are regarded as being favorable to 
business, corporate and otherwise. The 
state government has reflected a friend- 
ly attitude toward existing business and 
the development of new enterprises, and 
there is an absence of many so-called 
nuisance taxes which discriminate 
against certain types of business activ- 
ity. 

Within the city, real estate taxes are 
levied at the rate of $22.40 per $1,000. 
There is a city income tax of one per 
cent of earned income, while the Ohio 
retail sales tax is three per cent on the 


dollar. 


The Ohio personal property tax on 
productive intangibles is five per cent 
of annual income. The levy cn unpro- 
ductive intangibles is two mills per 
dollar value. 


Sites for Industry 


Within the 552 square miles which 
make up Columbus and Franklin Coun- 
ty there remains a number of choice 
sites open for development of industry. 
The location of these areas and pro- 
posed industrial sites for future devel- 
opment is designated on an accompany- 
ing map. 

Full utility services are available or 
nearby, as well as rail and highway 
transportation. 

These areas are protected by proper 
zoning regulations, and any prospective 
industrialist may be assured that he 
will receive full help and cooperation 
not only from the Columbus Area 
Chamber of Commerce but also from 
the city and from the citizens in what- 
ever part of the city he may want to 
locate. 

In this connection it may be pointed 





The Columbus Urban Area 


The areas shown in white on the map indicate acreage which is available for plant sites in the 
Columbus Metropolitan area. The heavy black lines are recommended expressway alignment 
routes, while dotted lines show alternate alignment. The long dashes are U, S. or state high- 
way routes, and the short dashes point out proposed street improvement. The map was prepared 
by the Franklin County Regional Planning Commission. 
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out that Columbus learned a valuable 


lesson a few years ago when it almost 


. got, then lost, an assembly plant of the 


Ford Motor Company. The right 
amount of land was available in a par- 
ticular spot, virtually all other location- 
al factors were satisfactory, end Ford 
was ready to acquire the site and pro- 
ceed with construction. However, plan- 
ning from the standpoint of the com- 
munity had not been complete, and dis- 
putes arose. Asa result, while the argu- 
ments flared, Ford withdrew from 
negotiations and purchased a site for 
its plant in another state. 

Following this blow, the city quickly 
made the necessary moves to prevent 
such a re-occurrence. With redoubled, 
properly coordinated efforts, Colum- 
bus soon won the very important new 
Western Electric plant. The Ford inci- 
dent was a costly lesson, but leaders 
here admit that it has done a world of 
good for the city’s future. 

One reason that Columbus has im- 
portant land areas available within its 
limits is the program of annexation 
that has been conducted during recent 
years. 

The city government took into con- 
sideration that in the tendency for sub- 
urban living and the need for space 
and parking facilities by industry, sub- 
stantial individual taxpayers in many 
cities have located in areas and upon 
sites beyond the corporate limits. In 
such a situation the central city is de- 
nied growth in area and taxable values 
deteriorate, creating a condition detri- 
mental to the entire metropolitan area. 

There was a time when Columbus was 
headed in that direction, but studies 
were made, and action followed. Since 
1950 the number of square miles in the 
city has been more than doubled, by 
annexation, from 39.4 square miles to 
the present figure. The new territory 
that has been taken in is adequate and 
desirable for all forms and classes of 
home building, and business and indus- 
try. 

In addition to the sites available 
within the Col-Met area, there is plenty 
of room for industrial growth in all 
directions in the counties which sur- 
round the area. Since these counties 
are largely rural, vast acreages there 
can become available to industry in 
years to come. These counties comprise 
the primary trading area for Colum- 
bus. Thus, any industry locating there 
will give direct benefit to the city and, 
in turn, the industries would have the 
advantages of the big city’s being 
nearby. 
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Seated (left to right) are Mrs. Rosemary Martin, manager of the Industrial Department, Columbus Area Chamber of Commerce, and Kline L. 
Roberts, chairman of the Regional Planning Commission and partner in the law firm of Knepper, White, Richards, Miller & Roberts, Standing 
(left to right) are John M. Frank, active chamber leader and director of area development, Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Company, and 


Richard C. Davis, of Dispatch Printing Company, vice chairman of the City Planning Commission. 


The Columbus Area |.D. Team 


One of the most attractive plus fac- 
tors that a prospective industrialist will 
encounter in Columbus is Mrs. Rose- 
mary Martin who is manager of the 
Industrial, World Trade and Transpor- 
tation Departments of the Columbus 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 

As pretty as she is efficient, Mrs. Mar- 
tin is certainly one of very few women 
in the nation to hold such a position 
and is unquestionably the most experi- 
enced woman in the field. 
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For example, she was recently elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Great 
Lakes States Industrial Development 
Council, a regional erganization of in- 
dustrial development executives and 
plant location specialists representing 
the five states bordering the Great 
Lakes. 

Mrs. Martin also was the first woman 
member of the American Industrial 
Development Council, a national pro- 
fessional organization of industrial de- 
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velopment executives. She currently is 
serving as vice chairman of the World 
Trade Subcommittee of the Industrial 
Development Committee, Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is a member of 
the National Association of World 
Trade Secretaries representing world 
trade executives of chambers of com- 
merce throughout the nation. 

A 1942 graduate of the Ohio State 
University, Mrs. Martin was affiliated 
with the American Red Cross during 
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World War II and with American Air- 
lines. She has been with the chamber 
here since 1946. 

While Mrs. Martin is charged direct- 
ly with the responsibility of promoting 
and aiding industrial development in 
the Col-Met area, General Manager 
Delmar G. Starkey in his position of 
supervising over-all activities of the 
chamber also takes an important part 
in the program for bringing new enter- 
prises into the area. 


A veteran Columbus Chamber staff 
member and a man who knows Colum- 
bus and its citizenry like the palm of 
his hand, Mr. Starkey is now in his 
twenty-third year as general manager 
and has a record of 35 years of service 
with the organization. 


During a long affiliation with the 
American Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
ecutives group, he has had a prominent 
part in its affairs, having served as 
secrctary-treasurer, vice president and 
president, as well as in other capacities. 

Mr. Starkey recently served as presi- 


dent of the 25-Year Club of the organ- 
ization. 

For nine years he was a member of 
the faculty of the National Institute 
for Commercial and Trade Organiza- 
tion Executives when it was held each 
summer at Northwestern University. 

Mr. Starkey also is a graduate of 
Ohio State and continues to be active in 
the University’s alumni circles. 

A man who may certainly be regard- 
ed as a very effective member of the 
Col-Met I.D. team is Paul Gingher, cur- 
rent chamber president who was quoted 
earlier in this report. Although head- 
ing up a big insurance firm and being 
a member of the law firm of Gingher 
and Christensen, he has found time to 
be continuously a top leader in the 
city’s civic affairs for many years. 

He has served, for exampie, as a 
member of the chamber’s board of di- 
rectors since 1938 and has been chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Committee 
since its organization in 1945, 

Mr. Gingher also is president of the 
Board of Trustees of Grant Hospital, 


vice president of the Columbus Hos- 
pital Federation and general chairman 
of the Hospital Expansion Program. 
Besides heading up or being a member 
of various other civic endeavors, he 
served as a member of the Ohio Senate 
for two terms and is a member of the 
American, Ohio State and Columbus 
Bar Associations. 

And, as a final clincher as to where 
his loyalties lie he, too, attended Ohio 
State. He received his law degree from 
the Cincinnati Law School. 

This group of officials, and all other 
members of the Chamber staff, are 
ready, willing and able with maps, 
charts, figures and all other information 
to help you with site selection in this 
area. They will keep your inquiry con- 
fidential if desired. 

The Chamber cooperates fully with 
development departments of the banks, 
railroads and _ utilities here, which 
means that you, as a prospective plant 
builder, can expect a coordinated pro- 
gram of aid in your consideration of 
Metropolitan Columbus. 


Discussing plans for industrial growth in Columbus are (left to right) J. Parker Garwick, chairman of the board of the Columbus Area Chamber 
of Commerce and president of Garwick and Ross, contractors; Paul R. Gingher, president of the Chamber and attorney here, and Delmar G. 
Starkey, veteran general manager of the Columbus Chamber. 
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EXPANSION BRIEFS 


PUERTO RICO. Consolidated Cigar Corporation will build two 
new plants near Caguas, P. R., where it currently operates a facility 
that employs 1,500 persons. One new operation will be a fully air- 


conditioned plant, with 200,000 square feet of space, in Cayey. It will 
employ 1,500 workers and have an annual payroll of $3 million. The 
second new plant, a tobacco stemming operation, will be in Comerio. 
To cost $1,288,000, this facility will have 132,000 square feet of space 
and employ 150 workers. 


JAMAICA. Initial construction is under way on a new plant here 
for Jamaica Woolens Ltd., West Indies subsidiary of George Pattison 
& Co., Ltd., of Ontario. The $7.5 million woolen mill will have 102,- 
868 square feet of floor space. Approximately 300 Jamaicans will ul- 
timately be employed to manufacture woolen blankets for shipment to 
markets throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. A big new tar distilling plant has just 
been officially opened here by the Coal Tar Products Division of Do- 
minion Tar & Chemical Company, Ltd. On a 13-acre site, the plant 
employs 45 persons. It produces coal tar distillates and pitches by a 
unique process of continuous distilling. 


BRUNSWICK, N. C. National Spinning Company will build here 
a new knitting yarn plant on a 20-acre site. To have 75,000 square 
feet of space, the facility is scheduled to be in operation this fall. It 
will produce both synthetic and wool knitting yarns for the knit outer- 
wear industry. About 125 persons will be employed, with an annual 
payroll of $300,000. 


RICHMOND, CALIF. Construction has been started here on Air 
Reduction Pacific Company’s new $3 million liquid oxygen, nitrogen 
and argon plant. The new facility, which will produce 30 tons daily 
of the liquid products, is expected to be in operation by the end of 
this year. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 


The following is a summary of major industrial plants re 
ported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of 
April, 1959, by industries and industrial development organ- 
izations in the United States, Canada, and territories. 


Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 
25); B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1,000); and E (over 1,000). 


BY DONALD V. QUINN 








ALABAMA 

Anniston—Anchor Metals, Inc.; Electric 
Hardware. Plans announced. $750,000. (C) 

Birmingham—St. Joe Paper Co.; L. C. 
Houston, Off. Corrugated Paper, boxes, 
crates. Est. date of Oper. June 1959. $500,- 
000. (B) 

Frisco City—Frisco Textiles, Inc.; 
ments. Plans announced. $120,000. (B) 

Jasper—Marshall Durbin & Co.; Marshall 
Durbin, Pres. Poultry Processing. Plans an- 
nounced. (D) 

Mobile—Scott Paper Co.; John W. Mc- 
Nichol, Gen. Mgr. Roll tissue and towels. Est. 
date of Oper. April 1959. $20 million. (D) 

Naheola—Marathon Southers Corp.; Paper 
Machine. Plans announced. $9 million. (C) 

Notasulga — Notasulga Mfg. Co.; A. L. 
Mosley, Pres. Wearing apparel. Est. date o 
Oper. June 1959. (B) 

Selma — Alabama Metallurgical Corp.; 
Magnesium metal plant. Under Constr. $4.5 
million. 470-acre site. (C) 

Tuskegee — Macon County Mfg. Corp.; 
Garments. Plans announced, $125,000. (C) 


Gar- 


ALASKA 
No plants reported. 


ARIZONA 

Mesa — Rocket Power Inc.; Charles E. 
Barley, Pres. Solid fuel for moderate thrust 
rockets and missiles. Under Constr, 450-acre 
site. 

Phoenix —- Yale and Towne; Gilbert W. 
Chapman, Pres. Locks and industrial lifting 
machinery. Plans announced. 800-acre site. 
$800,000. 

Snowflake—Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc.: 
J. B. Edens, Pres. Wood treatment with 
creosote, creosote-petroleum, pentachloro- 
phenol and salts. Plans announced. $250,000. 

Tucson—Radio Corporation of America; 
Arthur L. Malcarney, V. Pres. Defense elec- 
tronics. Est. date of Oper. Aug. 1959. 100- 
acre site. 12,000 Sq. Ft. 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—Quality Aero, Inc.; Duke Fox, 
Owner. Model balsa glider kits. Plans an- 
nounced. (B) 

Malvern—Thomas Chair Co.; Chairs. Plans 
announced. (B) 

Paragould—Ed White Junior Shoe Co.; 
Ed White, Jr., Pres. Shoes. Under Constr. 
$500,000. (D) 

Ratcliff—Seamprufe, Inc.; Leonard Stein, 
Dir. of Plant Oper, State Hwy. 22, Lingerie 
and sleepwear. Est. date of Oper. November 
1959. (D) 

Russellville—Arkla Air Conditioning Corp.; 
W. R. Stephens, Pres. Produce natural gas 
meters, industrial gas control devices and gas 
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burning household and commercial appli- 
ances. Plans announced. 45,000 Sq. Ft. $2 
million. (D) 

Russellville—Reynolds Gas Regulator Co.; 
Floyd Guant, Mgr. Gas regulating equip. 
Plans announced. (C) 


CALIFORNIA 

Beaverton — Powermaster Inc.; Remanu- 
factures auto parts. Plans announced. 60,000 
Sq. Ft. $350,000. 34-acre site. 

Canoga Park—Rocketdyne; J. E. Thomp- 
son, Plant Eng. Canoga Ave. Maintenance 
building. Under Constr. 150,000 Sq. Ft. 

El Monte—Hoffman Electronic Corp.; 1001 
N. Arden Dr. Solar converters. Est. date of 
Oper. Sept. 1959. 18-acre site. 109,000 Sq. Ft. 
$1.5 million. 

Fresno — Reliance Paper Co.; Ross. M. 
Brown, Owner. East Drummond Ave. Whole- 
sale paper products distributing firm. Also 
handles janitorial supplies. Est. date of 
Constr. March 1959. $100,000. 12,000 Sq. Ft. 

Hayward — Oakland Terrazo Co.; A. J. 
Pella, J. P. Pella, & Alice Pianetta, Owners. 
Clawiter Rd. Fabricates masonry, pre-cast 
concrete and terrazo. Est. date of Oper. 1960. 
$250,000. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Livermore — Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products Inc.; Stuart R. Ives, Pres. Welded 
pipe. Est. date of Oper. Late 1959. $1.5 
million. 

Los Angeles—Catalina, Inc.; Sports clothes 
and swim wear. Est. date of Constr. May 
1959. $2 million. 

Los Angeles—Simpson Paper Co.; R. F. 
Kenna, Sales Mgr. 2856 South Vail Ave. 
Paper converting plant. In Oper. 25,000 Sq. 
Ft. $250,000. 

Monrovia—Unitek Corp.; Edward L. Mayo, 
Pres. 950 Royal Oaks Drive. Orthodontic 
appliances and precision spotwelders. Est. 
date of Oper. 1959. 25,000 Sq. Ft. 

Mountain View — Rheem Semiconductor 
Corp.: Dr. Ed Baldwin, Gen. Mer. Silicon 
diodes, transistors and other semiconductor 
devices. Plans announced. 20-acre site. 100,- 
000 Sq. Ft. (E) - 

Orange — Extruded Products; V.  L. 
Neschke, V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Rubber and 
plastic extrusions—hose, tubing for missiles, 
and aircraft and rubber for boats. Est. date 
of Constr. June 1959. 25,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. 
(B) 

Oxnard—Permanent Filter Corp.; “Perma- 
Dry” filter seperator. Est. date of Constr. 
Dry” filter separator. Est. date of Constr. 
Mav 1959. 100.000 Sq. Ft. 13.22-acre site. 

Pacoima—FExitaire Co.; R. S. Jones, Pres. 
11200 San Fernando Rd. Exhaust fan for roof 
mounting. Constr. Completed. 12,000 Sq. Ft. 

Richmond—-Air Reduction Pacific Co.: J. 
G. Bollinger, Asst. to the Pres. Galvin Ind. 
Park. Under Constr. $3 million. (C) 
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Richmond—Kawneer Co.; Lawrence Plym, 
Pres. 600 Parr Blvd. Metal fabricating plant. 
In Oper. 228,140 Sq. Ft. (D) 

San Pedro—Coast Pro-Seal & Mfg. Co.; 
B. F. Warmer, Pres. 19240 Reyes Ave. Coat- 
ings, sealants and adhesives for aircraft, office 
and laboratory and other uses. Under Constr. 
$500,000. 42,000 Sq. Ft. 3-acre site. 

South Gate—Pabco Products; Wm. L. 
Keady, Pres. 4231 Firestone Blvd. Fiberboard 
and fiberboard products, paints, roofing, 
gypsum and gypsum board, pipe, wrapping 
and insulation, corrugated boxes and all types 
of containers. Est. date of Oper. July 1959. 

South San Francisco—John Green Corp.; 
Ind. Park No. 1. Parts depot and warehouse 
for automobile dist. plant. Under Constr. 
30,000 Sq. Ft. 3-acre site. 

South San Francisco—Pacific Plastic Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Plastic injection molding. Under 
Constr. $500,000. (B) 

Sunnyvale—Librascope, Inc.; Frank Clerk, 
Business Mgr. 670 E. Arques Ave. Computers, 
navigational aids and industrial control sys- 
tems. Under Constr. 300,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. 
3%4-acre site. 

Torrance—Linde Co.; W. M. Haile, Pres. 
Liquid hydrogen. Est. date of Constr. Sept. 
1959. 

Van Nuys—U. S. Engineering Co.; Charles 
B. Thornton, Pres. 13536 Saticoy Street. Elec- 
tronic products and components for Commer- 
cial and Military consumption. Est. date of 
Oper. May 1959. 30,000 Sq. Ft. 


COLORADO 


Lamar — Midway Trailer Constr. Co.; 
Trailers. Plans announced. (C) 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown — Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; 
Nuclear energy laboratory. Plans announced. 
$1.5 million. 

Springdale — Polymer Industries 
Chemicals. Under Constr. $420,000. 

West Haven—The Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Frederick Machlin, Pres. Warehouse. Plans 


announced. $3 million. 


Inc.; 


DELAWARE 
No plants reported. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No plants reported. 


FLORIDA 


Apalachicola — A. J. Development Corp.; 
Joe C. Bentley, Off. Breaded shrimp, frozen 
mullet, flounder, trout, prepared scallops & 
oysters. Est. date of Oper. Aug. 1959, $200,- 
000. (C) 

Brandenton—Anchor Mfg. Co.; Harold E. 
Koch, Pres. Low voltage electric equip. Est. 
date of Oper. July 1959. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 

Drew Park—The Borden Co.; George 
Harlan, Supv. Milk and ice cream. Under 
Constr. $ million. 15-acre site. (D) 

Havana—Barwick Brothers; Charley Guiey, 
Robert & Pete Barwick, Owners. Crab meat 
processing. Plans announced. 7,500 Sq. Ft. 
(C) 

High Springs—Carlon Products Corp.; 
John Rudge, V. Pres. Plastic pipes, used for 
natural gas and chemical processing, sewer 
and water lines, and underground conduits. 
Est. date of Oper. June 1959. 100,000 Sq. Ft. 
(C) 

Jacksonville — Bill Rivers Trailers, Inc.: 
William C. Rivers, Pres. Trailers & heavy 
transportation equip. Plans announced. (B) 
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Miami—The Miami Herald; NE Bayshore 
Place. Newspaper. Plans announced. 11,500- 
Sq. Ft. site. $20 million. 

Orlando — Precision Engineering & Gear 
Mfg. Inc.; E. W. Guyer, Pres., & Treas. Engi- 
neering, manufacturing and testing of electro- 
mechanical components, and assemblies, iool 
design, engineering and fabrication and con- 
tract engineering. Est. date of Oper. July 
1959. 50,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Palatka—Woody Tilton Circle Bar Ranch; 
Woodrow W. Tilton, Owner. Pulpwood. In 
Oper. (B) 

Tampa—Handi-Crete of Florida, Inc.; Roy 
Warren, Pres. Pre-mixed concrete & asphalt. 
Plans announced. 10,000 Sq. Ft. $100,000. 

Tampa—U. S. Phosphoric Products, Ten- 
nessee Corp.; L. C. Oakley, Gen. Mgr. Am- 
monium phosphates. Plans announced. 8-acre 
site. $Multi-million. (B) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Gordon Foods; Pat F. O’Brien, 
Pres. 111 Magic-Pak Way, SW. Potato Chips 
and snack food items. In Oper. 192,000 Sq. Ft. 

Brunswick—Bestwall Gypsum Co.; Paul D. 
Orleman, Constr. Admin. Gypsum board, lath 
and plaster. Under Constr. $ Multi-million. 
(D) 

Dublin — Trans-Phonic Industries, Inc.; 
Eugene A. Russell, Pres. Stereo-phonic equip. 
Est. date of Oper. April 1959. 

Fitzgerald—Eugene Welding Co.; Trailer 
parts. Plans announced. (B) 

Hahira—Carson’s of Ga.; Furniture. Plans 
announced. (C) 

Marietta—Tip-Top Poultry Co.; Poultry 
processing. Plans announced. $150,000. (B) 

Roberta—Advance Glove Co.; Gloves. Est. 
date of Oper. early summer 1959. (D) 


HAWAII 
Oahu—Hawaiian Cement Corp.; Robert D. 
Fisher, Pres. Cement. Est. date of Constr. 
Aug. 1959. $12 million. 
Oahu—Permanente Cement Co.; Henry J. 
Kaiser, Pres. Cement. Est. date of Oper. Aug. 
1960. 


IDAHO 
Boise—Owens Co.; George E. Owens, Pres. 
13th & Grove. Window mfg. for mobile homes. 
Est. date of Oper. May 1959. 65,000 Sq. Ft. 
(B) 


ILLINOIS 

Bensenville — Griffin Wheel Co.; Goff 
Smith, Pres. Research laboratory for research 
on railroad car wheels, cast iron pressure 
pipes, and techniques in fabricating iron and 
steel. Plans announced. (C) 

Chicago—Calumet Steel; Howard J. Davis, 
Pres. Joe Orr Rd. Makes steel, rerolls steel 
rails and axles to produce merchant bars and 
shapes, special sections, reinforcing bars, 
tubing and fence posts. Under Constr. 35-acre 
site. $Multi-million. 

Palatine — Pure Oil Co.; Administrative 
office. Under Constr. 254-acre site. $5 million. 


INDIANA 

Hamilton—Hamilton-Pittsfield of Indiana; 
Dale Fosdick, Pres. Fabricates screens, filters 
and strainers from wire cloth, and perforated 
metal. In Oper. (B) 

Madison — Massoud Marine Upholstery 
Co.; Cushions and upholstery. Plans an- 
nounced. (C) 
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Madison — Standard Glass Products Co.; 
Fiber-glass boats. Plans announced. 26,800 
Sq. Ft. (C) 


Osgood—United States Shoe Corp.; Shoes. 
Plans announced. (D) 


South Bend—Superior Mfg. Co.; George 
R. Armbrust, Owner. Ind. 212 & Tryon Rd. 
Garbage disposal truck bodies. Plans an- 
nounced. 21-acre site. (B) 


Syracuse — J. D. Food Products Co.; 
Maurice Lung, Plant Mgr. Frozen pizza pies. 
In Oper. (B) 


Vincennes—U. S. Fiber Glass Ind. Inc.; 
Merlin Cassell, Pres. N. 6th St. Burial Vaults 
of Fibre Glass. Under Constr. (B) 


Walkerton — Pyro Electric, Inc.; Wilbur 
Rautio, Chief Eng. U. S. 6. Electric thermo 
cups and heating element components. In 
Oper. (B) 


IOWA 
No plants reported. 


KANSAS 

Arkansas City —Golden Falcon Homes; 
Arthur Decio, Off. W. Madison Ave. Mobile 
Homes. Est. date of Oper. June 1959. (C) 

Chanute—Glenn Berry Mfg. Inc.; Overalls, 
and other work clothing. Plans announced. 
(C) 

Hutchinson—Grain Spouting & Elevators, 
Inc.; Mercurio Mascorro, Jr., Pres. Santa Fe 


























Plenty of it . . . Almost any place 
in the state. 


It makes Alabama a preferred loca- 
tion for industries requiring large 
quantities of water for processing. 


For full information on locations with 
the human and physical resources re- 
quired for your new plant write 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Roundhouse. Grain spouts, bucket elevators 
& other grain conveying equip. Plans an- 
nounced. (B) 

Lyons—American Salt Corp.; Rock salt, 
flake salt, and granulated salt. Under Constr. 
$750,000. (C) 

Oswego—The Coons Mfg. Co.; Eldo J. 
Coons, Jr. Custom made coaches for pickup 
trucks. Est. date of Oper. April 1959. (B) 

Topeka — Barrett’s Poultry; Processing 
poultry. Plans announced. 35-acre site. 

Wichita—Derby Refining Co.; Est. date of 
Oper. May 1959. $1.5 million. Refined Petro- 


leum. 


KENTUCKY 

Evendale—Premier Carton Co.; Exon Ave. 
Folding Paper cartons. Est. date of Oper. 
Dec. 1959. 22,000 Sq. Ft. 

Russelville—Southern States Cooperative; 
Granular Fertilizer. Est. date of Oper. Spring 
1959. $700,000. 

Stanford—Cowden Mfg. Co.; Webb Cow- 
den, Pres. Garments. In Oper. (C) 


LOUISIANA 

Morgan City—Pol-Air, Inc.; Kenneth E. 
Cameron, Pres. Prefabricated auto refrigera- 
tors. Est. date of Oper. Dec. 1959. (C) 

New Iberia—Pullen Molded Products Inc.; 
Joseph A. Pullen, Pres. Moulded plant pots 
and cartons by utilizing bagasse. Plans an- 
nounced. 20-acre site. (D) 

New Orleans—Chemoil Corp.; Refined 
petroleum. Est. date of Oper. Late 1960. $38 
million. 


New Orleans—Genuine Parts Co.; W. C. 


Hatcher, Res. V. Pres. Severn & Jefferson 
Hwy. Automotive parts suppliers. (Whse.) 
Est. date of Oper. End 1959. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 


121,500-Sq. Ft. site. 

Plaquemine — Johnson Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Inc.; A. S. Johnson, Pres. Hardwood 
lumber. Est. date of Oper. April 1959. $145,- 
355. (B) 

Rayne — Texas Natural Gasoline Corp.; 
John Oxley, Pres. Propane, butane, natural 
gasoline. Est. date of Oper. Dec. 1959. $11,- 
522,900. (D) 

Shreveport—Cook and Co.; Claude Cook, 
Mer. Prtnr. Wood parts for automotive-truck 
and farm implement industries, stepstools, 
step-ladders, picnic tables, camp and deck 
chairs and other wood products. Under 
Constr. $200,000. (B) 

Springhill—Arizona Chemical Co.; J. H. 
Ruskin, Pres. Tall fatty oil acids, tall oil 
resin. Est. date of Constr. July 1959. (B) 


MAINE 
Rockland—New England Portland Cement 
Co.; Alfred S. Black, Pres. Cement. Plans 
announced. $22 million. 


MARYLAND 
Towson—Parke-Davis Co.; Pharmaceutical 
Mfg. Est. date of Uper. early 1960. 40,000 Sq. 
Ft. $650,000. 6%4-acre site. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Allecap Equipment & Supply Co.; Rein- 
forced concrete products. Plans announced. 
74-acre site. $250,000. (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Berrien Springs—Welcraft Products Co., 
Inc.; Electric Wiring. Est. date of Oper. July 
1959. (B) 
Eaton Rapids—River Raisin Paper Co.; C. 
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L. Wood, Pres. Paper & Board containers. 
Plans announced. $250,000. 
Ferndale — Republic Steel Corp.; G. E. 


Ingraham, Supt. Steel & Fabricated tubing. _ 


Under Constr. $400,000. 

Grand Rapids— Consumers Power Co.; 
Dan E. Kern, Pres. Big Pigeon River. Elec- 
trical Power plant. Est. date of Constr. Sum- 
mer 1960. $100 million. 

Grand Rapids — Steelcase, Inc.; W. D. 
Idema, Pres. Office furniture. Plans an- 
nounced. $1 million. 

Iron River—M. A. Hanna Co.; Joseph H. 
Thompson, Pres. Beneficiation plant. In Oper. 
$Multi-million. 

Jonesville—Triple Tube, Inc.; A. D. Grover, 
Exec. Hwy. M-99. Tube fabrication. Est. date 
of Oper. Summer 1959. (B) 

Lansing—Consumers Power Co.; Dan E. 
Karn, Pres. Steam, and electric power. Est. 
date of Constr. 1959. 

Monroe — Enrico Fermi Plant; 
power. Under Constr. $86,000,000. 

West Branch — Evans Products Co.; E. S. 
Evans, Jr., Pres. Heating equipment. Plans 
announced. $400,000. 


Atomic 


MINNESOTA 
No plants reported. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Canton — Mississippi Federate Co-ops.; 
Clyde McGee, Mgr. Receive and grade eggs. 
Est. date of Oper. May 1959. (B) 

Pickens — Pickens Wood Products, Inc.; 
Furniture Frames. Est. date of Oper. May 
1959. (B) 

Port Gibson — Mississippi Plastics, Inc.; 
Plastic products. Est. date of Oper. July 
1959. $500,000. (C) 

Ruleville—Charm Toys, Inc.; Lewis Hirsch, 
Pres. Toys. Est. date of Oper. July 1959. (C) 

Tupelo—C. V. Dehner Co., Inc.; Foam 
rubber and aliied products for furniture in- 
dustry. Plans announced. (B) 

Tupelo—Martin Mfg. Co.; Jack Martin, 
Owner. Children’s wear. Plans announced. 


(B) 


MISSOURI 

De Soto—De Soto Shoe Co.; Shoes. Plans 
announced. 53,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Fairfax—K. C. Abrasive Co.; 3140 Dodge 
Rd. Abrasive and polish for the optical in- 
dustry. Under Constr. Est. date of Oper. Nov. 
1959. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 2-acre site. 

Kansas City—Perk Foods Co.: Dog and 
cat food. Est. date of Oper. Late 1959. $370,- 
000. 70,289 Sq. Ft. 


MONTANA 
No plants reported. 


NEBRASKA 


No plants reported. 


NEVADA 
No plants reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No plants reported. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bordentown — Jaccuzzi Bros., Inc.; Dante 
P. Jaccuzzi, V. Pres. Route 130. Pumps. Plans 
announced. 15,000 Sa. Ft. 14-acre site. (C) 

Moorestown — KSM Products, Inc.; New 
Albany Rd. Welding equip., Research and 
development. Plans announced. 11-acre site. 
120,000 Sq. Ft. 
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Sussex—Rose Mfg. Co.; Garments. Plans 
announced. (B) 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque — Frontier Ford Motor Co.; 
Jack Jones, Pres. Automobile Sales and 
services. Est. date of Oper. Oct. 1959. 
$500,000. 

Albuquerque — Sandia Corp.; Hypersonic 
wind tunnel. Est. date of Oper. Aug. 1959. 
$600,000. 

Tijeras—Mountain States Telephone Co.; 
Extension of Service. Est. date of Oper. Sept. 
1959. $265,000. 


NEW YORK 

Oakdale — National Biscuit Co.; Sunrise 
Highway, Long Island. Sales and distribution. 
Under Constr. 51,500 Sq. Ft. 

Ticonderoga — International Paper Co.; 
Paper used for greeting cards, books and 
other articles. Est. date of Oper. Summer 
1960. $Multi-million. 

Whitehall—Champlain Silk Spinners, Inc.; 
Theodore Belanger, Pres. North William 
Street. Silk Spinning. In Oper. (B) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte — Honey Mfg. Co.; 
Sportswear. Plans announced. (B) 

Charlotte — Thermoplastics Corp.; Plastic 
pipe & fittings. (B) 

Cherokee—Harn Mfg. Co.; Nursery utility 
pads and crib mattresses, quilts, etc. Plans 
announced, (C) 

Fayetteville — National Feed Processing 
Co.; Feeds. Plans announced. (B) 

Hamlet—Hamlet Mfg. Co.; Contract sew- 
ing operations. Plans announced. (B) 

Morganton—Skyland Textile Co.; Textiles. 
In Oper. $350,000. 40,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Ribbins—Southern Garment Co.; Dresses. 
Plans announced. (C) 

Rose Hill—Rose Hill Poultry Corp.; M. O. 
Watson, Pres. Poultry Processing. Under 
Constr. 42,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Winston-Salem—D. D. Bean & Sons Co.; 
Matches. Under Constr. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 

Winston-Salem—Hanes Hosiery Mills, Co.; 
Gordon Hanes, Pres. Hosiery. Plans an- 
nounced. $12 million. (E) 

Winston-Salem — R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co.; Bowman Grey, Pres. Cigarette Mfg. 
Plant. Plans announced. 


Women’s 


NORTH DAKOTA 
No plants reported. 


OHIO 

Athens—Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Distribution 
department, service center also to house dis- 
trict headquarters for transmission, etc. Plans 
announced. $500,000. 

Bridgeport—Materials Service Co.; George 
Rackmeier, Plant Supr. Limestone, quarry. 
Est. date of Oper. April 1959. 40-acre site. 
$500,000. (B) 

Cleveland—Cleveland Stevedore Co.; Ware- 
house. Plans announced. $350,000. 

Dayton—General Motors Corp.; Warehouse 
for storage. Inland Mfg. Div. Est. date of 
Oper. April 1959. $950,000. 

Elyria—Dreco, Inc.; Herbert Draudt, Pres. 
Root Rd. Vinyl injection moulding and die 
building. Vacuum cleaner attachments. Plans 
announced. 35-acre site. 

Evendale—Premier Carton Co.; Exon Ave. 
Folding paper Cartons. Under Constr. 22,000 
Sq. Ft. 
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Hopedale — Y. & O. Coal Co.; William 
Osborne, Jr., Chf. Pur. Agent. Coal mining. 
Est. date of Oper. Summer 1959. $8 million. 
(D) 

Toledo—The Anderson’s; Harold Ander- 
son, Senior Partner. 10 million bushel grain 
elevator. $2.5 million. In Oper. 

Toledo—Continental Grain Co.; Gustave 
Leobel, V. Pres. 3 million bushel elevator. 
Plans announced. $524,870. 

Toledo—The Toledo Oversease Terminas, 
Inc.; Cargo Facility. Plans announced. 5-acre 
site. $400,000. 

Zanesville—Commercial Motor Freight Co. ; 
Freight Terminal. Plans announced. $250,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


Durant — Texoma Furniture Co.; Eddie 
Roberson and Jack Wayne Pendleton, Offlls. 
Maple finish bedroom suites. Plans an- 
nounced. (B) 

Tulsa — Dewey Portland Cement Co.; 
Waldo E. Tyler, Pres. Cement. Plans an- 
nounced. $12 million. 

Tulsa — Modern Building & Truss Co.; 
Mack Anderson & Howard Tiller, Owners. 
US 66 and SH 33. Trusses used in home con- 
struction. Plans announced. 13,000 Sq. Ft. 
(B) 


OREGON 


Eugene—Nielsen Saw and Mfg. Co.; Leo 
J. Nielsen, Pres. McKinley Street & W. 7th 
Place. Carbide tip saws for forest products 
industry, Mfg. mill and machinery supplies. 
Grinders, welding and burning tools, cutting 
machines, polishers, lathes, punch presses, 
chain saw sharpeners. In Oper. (B) 

Junction City— Hult Lumber Co.; 


Nils 


Hult, Gen. Mgr. Plywood. Est. date of Oper. 
Nov. 1959. $1 million. 

Milwaukie—Coquille Valley Plywood; Mr. 
Chouning, Mgr. Plywood & Sheeting. Est. 
date of Oper. Aug. 1959. (B) 

Milwaukie — United States Rubber Co.; 
Distribution center. Plans announced. 34,000 
Sq. Ft. (B) 

Portland—Gates Rubber Co.; Rockwood 
Industrial Park. New tire, retread and indus- 
trial rubber dist. Plans announced. 50,000 
Sq. Ft. $300,000. 

Roque River—Crater Plywood, Inc.; R. E. 
Nealy, Gen. Mgr. Green veneer & studs. Est. 
date of Oper. May 1959. $300,000. (B) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Andulusia—Bickley Furnaces, Inc.; High 
temperature furnaces for industry & labora- 
tory. Plans announced. $139,000. (B) 

Downington—Dek Industries Inc.; Alumi- 
num home improvement products. In Oper. 
(B) 

Emmaus — Lehigh Corrugated Containers 
Inc.; Mfg. & Multi-color printing of corru- 
gated containers. In Oper. (B) 

Fairbank—Fairbank Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
Knit and partly finish ban-lon and orlon 
shirts for men and women. Est. date of Oper. 
March 1959. (B) 

Glassmere—Air Products, Inc.; High-purity 
liquid oxygen, nitrogen and argon. Plans an- 
nounced. $6 million. 

Harrisburg—Mohawk Flush Doors Corn.; 
Wooden doors. Plans announced. 13,500 Sq. 
Ft. (B) 

New Cumberland—Tri-R Shoe Co.; Baby 
shoes. In Oper. (B) 

New Oxford—Steel Fabricating Co.; Steel 


products—lockers, cabinets, etc. Plans an- 
nounced. (C) 

New Stanton — Robert-Shaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co.; Pennsylvania Turnpike. Automatic 
controls for gas water heaters, Thermostats. 
Under Constr. $4 million. 260-acre site. 
327,000 Sq. Ft. 

Philadelphia—Gulf Oil Co.; Production of 
Oxo Alcohols, Plans announced. $5 million. 

Plum Borough—Pennex Products Co.; Mrs. 
Ethel Sashnoff, Pres. Hulton Rd. Pharma- 
ceutical and drug items. Est. date of Constr. 
May 1959. 60,000 Sq. Ft. 5-acre site. 

Radnor—Triangle Publications Inc.; Maga- 
zine. Plans announced. $850,000. (D) 

Warren—Allegheny Electronics, Inc.; Nor- 
man Cunningham, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Elec- 
tronic components. Under Const. Est. date of 
Oper. June 1959. (C) 

Whitemarsh — McNeil Laboratories Inc.; 
Pennsylvania Ave. & Camp Hill Rd. Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory. Plans announced. 90- 
acre site. 

Whitpain—Philco Corp.; Union Meeting 
Road. Research center. Plans announced. 
$Multi-million. (D) 


PUERTO RICO 

Bayamon — Interstate Engineering Corp.; 
Carpet sweepers. In Oper. (B) 

Cidra—Faultless Accessories; 
cessories. In Oper. (C) 

Comerio—Consolidated Cigar Corp.; Cigar 
stripping. In Oper. (D) 

Dorado—FE] Dorado Corporation; Electrical 
fittings. In Oper. (B) 

Guayama —- Bestform Foundation; 
sieres & Girdles. In Oper. (C) 

Mayaquez—Winston Ely; Work Pants. In 
Oper. (B) 


Brass Ac- 


Bras- 





Close to 100 different government 
agencies, business organizations, and 
private firms are now presenting 
GOLD MINE ON MAIN STREET to 
audiences throughout the country. First 


documentary motion picture 


explain the stake each community has 
in industrial growth, GOLD MINE is 


a 16mm sound fiim in color, 


Running nearly 30 minutes, this new 
film offers an outstanding opportunity 
for public-relations conscious groups 
to win new understanding and prestige. 
Prints which are available at nominal 
cost may be distributed and presented 
via television, business meetings, and 
civic groups. Details on request. 


Industrial Sound Films, Inc. 
Conway Building, N. Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 
| _ Docks for Ocean Vessels . 


Plants at Pensacola, 
: Louisville, 
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Fla.; Slidell, La., Winnfield, Lo.; 
Miss.; Jockson, Tenn, 
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San Juan — Seamless Girdle Industries: 


Girdles. In Oper. (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Warwick Eclipse Coffee Syrup Co.; 
Alphonse J. Fiere, Pres. Bald Hill Rd. 
Flavored extracts, and syrup. Under Constr. 
20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Belton—Electric Blanket Co.; John Zart- 
man, Gen. Mgr. Electric Blankets. Plans an- 
nounced, (D) 

Blackville—Blackville Mfg. Co.; Garments. 
In Oper. 23,000 Sq. Ft. 

Charleston — Stein Hall Co., Inc.; Mfg. 
plant and whse. Plans announced. 40,000 Sq. 
Ft. 

Chesnee — Carolina Products Co.; O. F. 
Jones & B. W. Jones, Offls. Canning. Under 
Constr. (C) 

Florence—DuPont Co.; “Mylar” polyester 
film. Est. date of Constr. June 1959. Comple- 
tion expected in early 1961. $20,000,000. (D) 

Fort Lawn—Morrison Machine Co.; Textile 
machinery. Dyeing and finishing equipment. 
Plans announced. (C) 

Pacolet—Paco Products Co.; William H. 
Rodenbeck, Pres. Produces feldspar and silica 
for glass and ceramic tile industry. Est. date 
of Oper. April 1959. $700,000. (C) 

Spartanburg Union Bag-Camp paper 
Corp.; Corrugated paper board containers. 
Est. date of Constr. April 1959. 25-acre site. 
$1,066,200. (C) 

Union Fastener Corp.; Metal 
fasteners, drapery trimmings, etc. Plans an- 
nounced. $20 million. (D) 


Conso 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ellis — Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assoc. Feed Mill; M. W. Thatcher, Gen. Mgr. 
Animal Feed. Est. date of Oper. June 1959. 
$1 million. (C) 

Rapid City—Black Hills Power and Light 
Co.; Neil Simpson, Pres. Electric Power. 
Plans announced. $5 million. 


TENNESSEE 

Altamont—Colonial Shirt Co.; Men’s shirts. 
Under Constr. 28,000 Sq. Ft. $135,000. 

Chattanooga—E. R. Carpenter Co.; E. R. 
Carpenter, Pres. Polyetherfoam for furniture 
cushioning. Est. date of Oper. June 1959. 
Under Constr. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Chattanooga—Elastic Corp.; C. F. Powell, 
Pres. Elastic Yarn for hosiery and weaving 
industries. Plans announced. $200,000. (B) 

Cleveland—American Door Co.; R. E. Foy, 
Sr., Pres. Euclid Ave. Plywood flush doors. 
In Oper. (B) 

Crossville — Cattosa Knitting Mill; Ike 
Safdie, Plant Mgr. Sweaters. In Oper. (C) 

Crossville—Rubber Products, Inc.; Rubber 
Mats. In Oper. (B) 

Dayton — Old Dominion Box Co.; Frank 
Mucn, Plant Mgr. Cardboard boxes. In Oper. 
(B) 

Knoxville—Benco Plastic Inc.; Edward E. 
Judy, Pres. Western Ave. Indoor plastic ad- 
vertising signs. Under Constr. 12,000 Sq. Ft. 

Lewisburg — Allstar Mfg. Corp.; R. W. 
McDonnel, Pres. Second Ave. Aluminum and 
fiberglass boats. In Oper. 42,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Lexington—Lexington Metal Products Co.; 
Metal Products. Under Constr. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 
(C) 

Memphis — Harbor Plywood Corp.; John 
D. Prince, Mgr. Corrine St. Whse. and Dist. 


ot Plywood. Plans announced. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 

Memphis—Kellogg Co.; Lyle C. Roll, Pres. 
Cereal. In Oper. 305,000 Sq. Ft. 15-acre site. 

Memphis—U. S. Steel Corp.; Whse. and 
Supply Div. Plans announced. 40,000 Sq. Ft. 

Nashville—Dolphin Boat Mfg. Co.; Mile 
End Ave. Fiberglass boats. Under Constr. 
11,000 Sq. Ft. 

Nashville—Mid-South Tool & Die, Inc.; 
Duluth & Vermont Aves. Shop and office 
bldg. Plans announced. 26,000 Sq. Ft. 54%4-acre 
site. (B) 

Oneida—Hartco Mfg. Co.; Hardwood floor- 
ing. In Oper. (B) 

Portland — Davis Cabinet Co.; 
Under Constr. $375,000. (D) 


Cabinets. 


TEXAS 

Beaumont— Magnolia Petroleum Co.; High- 
purity ethylene, for the production of plastics 
and permanent antifreeze. Est. date of Oper. 
early 1951. $25 million. 

Breckenridge—L. A. Sturdivant & Co.; L. 
A. Sturdivant, Ind. Eng. girls’ clothing and 
sportswear. In Oper. (B) 

Denton —- Foremost Mobile Homes Mfg. 
Corp.; Dan Guest, Pres. Dallas Drive. Mobile 
Homes. Under Constr. 5-acre site. 22,800 Sq. 
Ft. (C) 

El Paso-—-Hal B. Hayes Co.; A. T. Locke, 
Gen. Mgr. Precision blocks. Concrete build- 
ing products. Est. date of Oper. June 1959. 
17-acre site. 60,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

El Paso—Southwestern Metals, Inc.; Semi- 
integrated Steel. Under Constr. $ Multi- 
million. (C) 

Ennis—Texas American Asphalt Co.; B. G. 
Dahlstrom, Ex. V. Pres. Hwy. 75. Petroleum 
products. Est. date of Oper. August 1959. 
30-acre site. $500,000. 
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Easily Installed and Removed 
Versatile and Decorative 


The distinctive 3-dimension rigidizing design 
creates a decorative diamond-shaped pattern on 
installed DIAMONTEX Panels, which varies 90- 
degrees in direction according to the manner in 
which the panels are laid in the supporting grid 
structure, as shown in the illustration above. 


A New Concept in Acoustical Ceilings 


... which meets every noise-control requirement in Schools, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Food Markets, Bowling Alleys, Work Rooms, Offices, etc. 
with unsurpassed Appearance, Economy, Efficiency, Incombustibility and 
Ease of Installation. 

A NEW illustrated bulletin, No. 47, gives complete information regard- 
ing DIAMONTEX Acoustical Panels and their application to either new 
or existing buildings. Write, today, for a free copy. 


Patent No. 2,443,170 Applied For 


Provision is made, also, for applying DIAMON- 
TEX Panels to existing acoustical ceilings by 
means of either screws or toggle bolts and a 
special type of molding which covers the heads of 
the screws or bolts after they are in place. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. WYOMING (Wilkes-Barre Area) PA. 
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Fort Worth—Loma Plastics Inc.; Louis H. 
Barnett, Pres. South Freeway. Plastic waste 
baskets, refuse containers, clothes hampers, 
ice buckets, baby baths and other wares. 
Under Constr. 75,000 Sq. Ft. 50-acre site. 

Fort Worth—Richmond Screw Anchor Co.; 
Willard J. LaMorte, Pres. Richmond Indus- 
trial Park. Form ties, and engineered anchor- 
ing devices for concrete Constr. In Oper. 
12,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Graham—Texas Electric Service Co.; Sam 
Harbison, Mgr. Electric and steam power. 
Est. date of Oper. Dec. 1960. Constr. to start 
early spring. 

Houston—Russell Engineering Corp.; Brit- 
moore Rd. Direct fired thermosiphon heaters 
and reboilers, glycol injection and regenera- 
tion systems, and liquigen hydrocarbon ad- 
sorption units. Plans announced. 8"/3-acre site. 

Houston — Texas Alkyls Inc.; Aluminum 
alkyls, aluminum trialkyls. Est. date of 
Constr. May 1959. $1 million. 

Kingsville — Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp.; 
James E. Beavers, Supt. Propane, butane, and 
natural gasoline. Under Constr. 75-acre site. 

LaCoste—Texas-American Asphalt Co.; As- 
phalt Refining. Est. date of Oper. Summer 
1959. $34 million. 

Longview — Stemco Mfg. Co.; Thomas 
Davidson, Pres. Products for the heavy truck- 
ing and trailer industry. Est. date of Oper. 
March 1959. (B) 

Paris—LLB Corp.; Glass and related prod- 
ucts. Plans announced. 5-acre site. 12,000 Sq. 
Ft. (B) 

Pasadene — Boyd Mullen Chevrolet Co.; 
816 W. Sterling. Show room, service dept. 
parts storage, used car space and cover stor- 
age for 150 new cars. Under Constr. $500,000. 
85,000 Sq. Ft. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Hoffman Enterprises, Inc.; 
Sam Hoffman, Pres. Wood trim, paneling, 
doors and sink tops. Plans announced. (C) 


VERMONT 
No plants reported. 


VIRGINIA 

Carbo — Clinchfield Coal Co.; Research 
laboratory. Testing, blending and quality con- 
trol of coals. Under Constr. $250,000. 

Christiansburg — Christiansburg Garment 
Co.; U. S. 460. Blouses and ladies sportswear. 
Under Constr. 21,500 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Danville—Dan River Mills Inc.; Manufac- 
tures chemicals. Plans announced. 13-acre 
site. 50,000 Sq. Ft. 

Harrisonburg — Victor Metal Products 
Corp.; Victor Muscat, Pres. Electric products, 
food cans, toothpaste tubes and metal chairs. 
Est. date of Constr. May 1959. $1 million. (C) 

Lynchburg—Lynchburg Veneer Co.; Wood 
veneer. In Oper. 90,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Richmond — J. M. Fry Co.; Mrs. Janet 
Hook, Co-owner. 702 Dawn St. Printing ink. 
Under Constr. 10,000 Sq. Ft. 

South Boston—Lessall Industries; Plastics. 
Plans announced. (D) 

Stanley — Walled Lake Door Co., Inc.; 
George Quinit, Pres. Wood Doors. Plans an- 
nounced. $400,000. (B) 


WASHINGTON 


Bellevue — United Control Corp.; Lester 
Harcus, Admin. Asst. to Pres. Electric Equip- 
ment. Plans announced. $1.5 million. (E) 

Chehalis—N. C. Machinery Co.; Truman 
Sage, Gen. Mer. Tractor sales and service. 
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Est. date of Oper. Oct. 1959. (B) 

Hanford — Atomic Energy Commission; 
Plutonium. $145 million. Under Constr. 

Longview—Welsh Panel Co.; Thomas J. 
Welsh, Pres. Plywood wall paneling. (Pre- 
finished) Plans announced. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 
(B) 

Mountlake Terrace—Roberson Inc.; 220th 
St. SW. Mfgs. Guages and plastic products. 
Plans announced. Under Constr. (B) 

Olympia—Olympia Brewing Co.; Adolph 
D. Schmidt, Pres. Brew house. Under Constr. 
$1.7 million. 

Randle — North Pacific Plywood, Puget 
Sound Plywood, Anacortes Veneer; George 
Jaynes, Mgr. Veneer. Plans announced. 
$500,000. (B) 

Seattle — Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp.; H. H. Fuller, Pres. Office building. 
Plans announced. 53,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Seattle — Boeing Airplane Co.; William 
Allen, Pres. Steel, honeycomb, sandwich 
panels. Under Constr. $256,200. 

Seattle—Fidelity Electric Co.; Office and 
warehouse for radio distributorship. Under 
Constr. $375,000. 

Seattle—Port of Seattle; Airport loading 
and unloading facilities. Plans announced. 
$2 million. 

Spokane—Spokane Seed Co.; Patrick C. 
Johnstone, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Seed plant and 
warehouse. Plans announced. $350,000. 

Sunnyside—Royal Tallow and Soap Co.; 
J. C .Dobbs, Res. Mgr. Soap. Under Constr. 
$250,000. (B) 

Tacoma — Anderson Enterprises, Inc.; 
Metal processing plant. Plans announced. 
45,000 Sq. Ft. 

Tacoma—General Hardwood Co.; Process- 
ing of hardwood lumber. Plans announced. 
14,000 Sq. Ft. 

Tacoma—Pioneer Business Forms; Print- 
ing plant and office. Under Constr. 30,000 
Sq. Ft. 

Vancouver — Pacific Supply Cooperative; 
Oil refinery. Est. date of Oper. 1959. $15 
million. 

Wenatchee — Wenatchee-Wenoka Growers 
Assn.; Apple packing and storage. Est. date 
of Oper. Fall, 1959. $479,355. 

Yacolt — International Paper Co.; J. D. 
Leland, V. Pres. Lumber and plywood. Est. 
date of Oper. Mid 1960. $5 million. (D) 

Yakima — Libby, McNeill & Libby; O. 
Jacobson, Plant Supr. Canned goods. Est. 
date of Oper. Aug. 1959. 42,000 Sq. Ft. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Dillonvale—Drews Products Co.; Railroad 
St. Packages dietetic chewing gum. Plans 
announced. (C) 

Paden City—Corning Glass Co.; Ralph E. 
McCelland, Fetry Supt. All-purpose dishes 
made of pyroceram. Glassware finishing. Est. 
date of Oper. Spring 1959. (C) 

Shinnston Wheeler-Clarksburg Corp.; 
Aluminum awnings. Plans announced. (B) 

Sugar Grove—Navy Radio Research Sta- 
tion; Te'escope for radio communications and 
space studies. Est. date of Constr. Sept. 1959. 
$19.333,000. 

Westmoreland—Corbin Ltd.; Howard Cor- 
bin, Off. Trousers. Est. date of Oper. July 
1959. (C) 


WISCONSIN 
Johnson Creek — American 
Chemical Co.; Charles M. 
Fertilizers. Under Constr. (B) 


Agricultural 
Powell, Pres. 
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Mineral Point—Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co.; Carl J. Forsberg, Pres. Electrical Power. 
Under Constr. $490,800. 

West Bend—Amity Leather Co.; Robert H. 
Rolfs, Pres. New office bldg. Leather prod- 
ucts. Under Constr. $500,000. 


WYOMING 
No plants reported. 


CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Ash River—British Columbia Power Com- 
mission; Hydro-electric generating plant. In 
Oper. $12 million. 

Burnaby—Empress Mfg. Co.; Jams, jellies, 
and extracts. Under Constr. 68,000 Sq. Ft. 
$1 million. 

Kimberley — Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co., Ltd.; Pig iron and steel. Est. 
date of Oper. Late 1959. $20 million. (C) 

North Vancouver—Vancouver Wharts Ltd.; 
Bulk cargoes as sulphur, lumber, and general 
cargo. Plans announced. $2 million. 


ONTARIO 

Don Mills—Sampson-Mattews Ltd.; 1165 
Leslie St. Creative printing using offset, letter- 
press and silk-screen. Under Constr. Est. date 
of Oper. July 1959. 

Etobicoke — National Masonry Co.; Ren- 
forth Drive. Bricks and blocks. In Oner. 25- 
acre site. 32,000 Sq. Ft. 

Hamilton—Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 
Ltd.; W. N. Hall, Pres. Coal tar distillates 
and pitches for industrial uses. In Gper, 13- 
acre site. (B) 

Scarborough—Cole Steel International Ltd. 
1865 Birchmount Rd. Steel office furniture 


WEST COAST 
MARKET COVERAGE 


When it comes to serving the West 
Coast’s growing markets, Tracy, Cali- 
fornia has proved its point. 





The point, in the words of a national 
manufacturer located in Tracy: 


“The past 10 years have fully justified 
our opinions that the Tracy location was 
fully adequate for all transportation re- 
quirements, labor availability, and good 
community life for our employees. 


“This is evidenced in the transfer of 
our West Coast headquarters to Tracy, 
which now is the center of our regional 
manufacturing, administrative and distri- 
bution operations in the West.” (West 
Coast Regional Manufacturing Manager, 
H. J. Heinz Co.) 


Add to Tracy’s record of service to 
industry today’s complete industrial de- 
velopment program offering complete 
commui.iy services and choices in 5 
prime industrial tracts ranging from 1 to 
300 acres. 


Write Today: 
Factual Industrial Sites File 


Tracy District Chamber of Commerce 
Tracy, California 
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U.S. business has invested more money in Venezuela than in any 
other country in Latin America and, excepting Canada, in the world. 
The reasons are obvious. Venezuela has an abundance of resources, 
strategic location for foreign trade, a rapidly increasing consumer 
market, a highly skilled labor force and a growing middle class. 


Moreover, there has been no discrimination between foreign and 
domestic capital. Another reason is a stable economy with no mone- 
tary exchange problems. All this has added up to making Venezuela’s 
per capita income the highest in Latin America. 


Many alert U.S. enterprises already have established operations 
in Venezuela and others have included Venezuela in their plans for 
future growth. For your copy of a data-packed brochure about in- 
vestment opportunities in Venezuela, write President, Cia. Anénima 
Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela at the address below or Area Develop- 
ment Section, American & Foreign Power Company, 100 Church 
Street, New York 7. 


Compaiiia Anonima 
Luz Electrica 
de Venezuela 


Apartado 9279, Caracas, Venezuela 


An investor-owned electric utility serving 116,000 customers in Caracas 
and 10 other communities 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 


Latin America eo 
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and equipment. Est. date of Oper. July 1959. 
75,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Toronto — Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
of Canada Ltd.; Dundas Hwy. Bowling, 
billiard and gym equipment, school furniture, 
plastic boats and radar domes. Plans an- 
nounced. 20-acre site. $1.5 million. 200,000 
Sq. Ft. (C) 

Toronto—Hardifoam Products Ltd.; Mr. J. 
W. Hardie, Pres. 91 Advance Rd. Polyether 
foams—cushioning material in such applica- 
tions as furniture, automobiles and bedding, 
sheets, slabs rolls and reversible full-depth 
cushions. In Oper. 

Toronto — Phoenix Paper Products Ltd.; 
271 Campbell Ave. Excelsior and newsprint 
counter rolls. Newsprint paper and school 
paper. In Oper. 25,000 Sq. Ft. 

Weston—Pividor Ltd.; Mr. Ben Matthews, 
Pres. 66 Gordon Mackey Rd. Pivoting, bi- 
folding wooden doors, recessed sliding doors, 
metal snap-fit door units, wooden pre-hung 
door units and authentic louvred doors and 
shutters. Est. date of Oper. May 1959. 30,000 
Sq. Ft. 

QUEBEC 

Hauterive — Reynolds Aluminum Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; St. Laurent St. Auto parts. 
Plans announced. $1 million. 

Varennes — Quebec South Shore Steel 
Corp.; Robert Lafleur, Pres. Steel processing 
plant. Plans announced. $10 million, (C) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Semans—Semans Community Seed Clean- 
ing Plant Ltd.; Seed Cleaning. In Oper. 


FOREIGN 


Germany — Hamburg. Reichold Chemie 
A.G.; Semifinished coal derivatives. Est. date 
of Oper. tentatively set for 1961 or 1962. 

West Indies — Jamaica. Jamaica Woolens 
Ltd.; Woolen blankets. Under Constr. 102,- 
598 Sq. Ft. (D) 





Site Seekers Urged to Request 
A Registered Community Audit 


Want to be sure data submitted 
to you by various communities is 
accurate and comparable? Then 
ask that all community groups sub- 
mit a Registered Community Audit 
on the form devised by the editors 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT for 
your convenience and protection. 

This national standard is a four- 
page digest of basic community 
facts which carries an affidavit 
signed by a responsible develop- 
ment specialist. There is no cost in- 
volved, and if the community is 
worth your consideration it will be 
happy to provide you with an audit 
report on the ID-recognized form. 

ID Registered Community Audit 
reports are now available through- 
out the country from state devel- 
opment agencies, railroads, utili- 
ties, and other groups. All you need 
to do is to specify that you want 
a report on the ID-approved form 
when you contact them for site in- 
formation. 

If, however, you wish to keep 
your identity secret, you may ask 
for audit reports directly from 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, Re- 
search Department, North Atlanta 
19, Ga. 
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FAILURE OF PRIVATE 
ADVERTISING 


Why Cards, Circulars, and the Like are Fail- 
ures as Advertising Mediums. 


Within the last few years it has become the 
fashion with some people to do their adver- 
tising in their own private way instead of 
through the newspapers. Some distribute 
cards, some circulars, some pamphlets, some 
even almanacs, and some inconceivable mon- 
strosities of oddity, circulating them by the 
hundreds of thousands through the mails. The 
printer’s art has been taxed to the utmost to 
gratify the tastes of these advertisers. Some of 
the finest as well as the basest specimens of 
the art of engraving, of chromolithographing, 
and of colored printing are being produced 
for these purposes, and every conceivable style 
of fancy paper is brought into requisition. 
The advertisers vie with each other in the 
elegance of their designs and the costliness of 
their devices, taking it for granted that the 
receivers will conform their estimate of the 
status of the advertiser to the artistic pre- 
tensions of his advertisement. Some people 
may regret that the noble art of printing, at 
the period of its highest achievements, should 
be subjected to such debasing uses; but, to 
those who thus employ the art, it should be 
equally a matter of concern that the debase- 
ment so completely fails of the object for 
which it is intended. With him who notices 
such advertisements at all the first feeling 
on receiving one of these superb specimens of 
typography or engraving is apt to be one of 
disgust that it relates to the artistic pursuits 
of his butcher or his bootmaker, or that the 
subjects of its elegant illustrations are chairs 
and tables, refrigerators and brooms; he 
throws it down with an indefinable grudge 
against the man who has been guilty of such 
a ridiculous prostitution of art, and without 
exactly knowing it, he is distinctly convinced 
that a tradesman who spends so much money 
in such an incongruous way is not likely to 
be endowed with the common sense of a good 
man of business or to sell cheaply. 

In truth, however, those who take any notice 
whatever of this flood of announcements form 
but a very small percentage of those who re- 
ceive them. They have come to be the nui- 
sance of both the parlor and the counting- 
room. At home they are never opened but 
with disappointment, because they come in 
the place of letters really hoped for. In the 
office the merchant finds his morning mail 
stuffed with these instrusions upon the ser- 
ious affairs of his business, which he inwardly 
curses or impatiently consigns to his waste- 
paper heap. In short, if a public note could 
be taken, it would unanimously declare these 
drumming missives to be an intolerable nui- 
sance that should be denied the privilege of 
the mails. 


Men of business who resort to this method 
of advertising cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that the people whom they would reach have 
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become nauseated with it. They must be aware 
that they themselves disregard all such ap- 
peals for patronage; and what reason have 
they to suppose that others receive their ap- 
plications with more patience? Sagacious ad- 
vertisers are beginning to see this and are 
returning to the old method of public an- 
nouncement. The newspaper is, in every sense, 
the best medium for advertising; and, for a 
given result, it is by much the cheapest, also. 
It reaches a far greater number of possible 
customers than any private announcement 
can; and it is more certain to receive atten- 
tion. The private circular is thrown aside as 
a thing which people have come to regard 
as a bore, and which is neglected because its 
recipients have no time to attend to it. The 
newspaper is used in each day’s hour of 
leisure, and readers find interest in read- 
ing its advertisements as well as its news, 
because of the variety they present and 
the information they convey respecting a 
wide diversity of interests. It may be safely 
estimated that an announcement made 
through the press is noticed by fifty readers, 
where, made in a private way, it would reach 
but one. If, therefore, the same amount were 
expended in either case, the result would be 
fifty-fold better from the former method than 
from the latter. There are, undoubtedly, cases 
in which the circular is a better medium than 
the newspaper. Such, for instance, as where 


the matter is necessarily lengthy, and the cost 
of newspaper space would therefore be very. 
large. But such cases are quite exceptional; 
and the sooner advertisers learn the folly of 
their present large expenditures in seeking 
publicity through private means, the better 
for their pockets and their success. 


CHANGE OF BASE 


Sebastian, May & Co. have moved from 189 
West Pearl Street to 169 West Second Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Their business “has pros- 
pered so well that they have been compelled 
to change quarters twice within a year. They 
are now in a large.and commodious build- 
ing, and are prepared to make; at short no- 
tice, any machinery in their line. They have 
added a lot of new machinery, and with their 
increased space have facilities for turning 
out work speedily. Their specialties are foot- 
and power-lathes, chucks, drills and machin- 
ists’ supplies. They have received orders from 
all parts of the world, and have already 
shipped lathes to Europe. Their workman- 
ship is unsurpassed, and they guarantee each 
machine to be as they represent it. Working 
a large force and running on full time they 
make no complaint of dull season, etc. They 
have just published a large and excellent 
catalogue, which will be sent to any address 
upon application. 
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Hemacite Knobs, 

North’s Blind Awning Fixtures, 
Wilber’s Barn Door Hangers, 
Raymond’s Lead Weights, 
Dudley Blind & Shutter Worker. 
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ANY skilled developers in business 

and government are so deep in 
conceiving, planning, promoting, and 
managing outstanding industrial parks 
across the nation that they may not be 
able to keep a broad view of the devel- 
opment. 


It would be useful, therefore, to focus 
on trends rather than specifics and on 
directions and underlying problems. 
The Dartmouth College Conference on 
Industrial Parks, sponsored jointly last 
June by Arthur D., Little, Inc. and the 
State of New Hampshire, at which near- 
ly a hundred leaders in the field gath- 
ered for a two-day analysis of the in- 
dustrial park movement in this country, 
dealt with this more general picture. 

While the planned industrial district 
has a history which goes back to 1885 
when the famous Clearing Industrial 
District was being organized in Chi- 
cago, the industrial park has become a 
significant phenomenon largely since 
the end of World War II. Twelve years 
is not a long time in the life of an 
economy—or a planner—but it is long 
enough to provide a basis for examina- 
tion of fundamental characteristics with 
some confidence that the phenomenon 
is not transitory. 
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The Dallas 


Airlawn Industrial District, 


completed in 1952, is an example of 
one of the nation's earlier planned in- 
dustrial areas. 


By William A. W. Krebs, Jr., 
Vice President Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


We might therefore begin by asking 
ourselves what forces have evoked the 
industrial park as we know it today? 
The fundamental drive has come from 
the demand for new manufacturing and 
distribution plant capacity unleashed 
by the Second World War and _ sus- 
tained by unsatisfied requirements for 
consumer goods and new national se- 
curity programs. Scarcely less funda- 
mental has been what I hope you will 
let me call the “automobilization” of 
American industrial labor. The disincli- 
nation of the American worker to fol- 
low his father’s path via trolley, bus or 
rail has unquestionably driven industry 
out of the core cities in search of park- 
ing and freedom of the road. 

The economic advantages of one- 
story straight-line plant layout, unat- 
tainable in the core city, have enhanced 
these bucolic attractions. Add to these 
the increased sensitivity of both man- 
agement and labor to aesthetically ap- 
pealing working conditions and the fact 
that revenue requirements imposed by 
the flight to residential suburbs have 
made new industry a welcome guest in 
many bedroom communities since the 
war. 

Complementary to all of these forces, 
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and bound up inextricably with them, 
has been the maturing of industrial 
economies outside the New England- 
North Central axis, notably in the South, 
the Southwest and the West. 

Out of this complex of motivations 
has come the industrial park—some 
800 of them today, depending on the 
rigor of your definition. Because it so 
effectively expresses the underlying 
forces that have called it into being the 
industrial park has achieved a kind of 
symbolic significance—like the grey 
flannel suit, the pot-bellied stove, and 
Coca Cola. 


As in the case of most symbols, there 
is disagreement as to its meaning or at 
least it means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the industrialist in 
search of a solution to the problems of 
obsolescence, traffic, and political cor- 
ruption in the core city, it symbolizes 
escape. To the core city itself, struggling 
with the financial and social problems 
posed by the flight of the middle class 
to exurbia, it symbolizes threat. 

To some scholars it is the rational 
first step in long term evolution from 
slum and blight to green pastures of 
humane industrialism. To others it is a 
temporary haven from reality, soon to 
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be engulfed in a flood of new troubles 
or abandoned in return to a revitalized 
core city of automated multiple story 
factories, monorail commutation, broad 
plazas, and sensible taxes. 


The euphemistic substitution of 
“park” for “district” is itself signifi- 
cant. The public that will politely yawn 
over the most rational plan for an in- 
dustrial district will sparkle with en- 
thusiasm for the same concoction under 
the banner of industrial park. Is there 
a difference? Or more fundamentally: 
what is an industrial park? 


Difficult to Define 


The Dartmouth conferees had some 
difficulty in the search for a definition. 
There was, of course, an area of agree- 
ment. All of us could accept at least this 
much of the definition first worked out 
by the Department of Commerce in its 
basic study five or six years ago (slight- 
ly paraphrased) : 

An industrial park is a tract of land 
which is subdivided and developed 
according to a comprehensive plan 
for the use of a community of indus- 
tries, with adequate control of the 
area and buildings through restric- 
tions and zoning to protect the in- 
vestments of the developers of the 
district as well as of industries oc- 
cupying it. 

The significance of the word “de- 
veloped” might give some trouble: must 
an industrial park have rail, highway 
and utilities installed, ready for opera- 
tion? Or is it sufficient that they be 
demonstrably available in a reasonable 
time? Certainly the existence of a com- 
prehensive plan is a minimum criterion. 
And such a plan must involve at least 
subdivision of the tract, establishment 
of easements, provision for adequate 
utilities, convenient access from major 
highways, or rail connections, or both, 
a definition of the class of industrial 
tenants to be admitted, and embodi- 
ment of that definition in legally en- 
forceable zoning as well as deed re- 
strictions. I would be surprised if the 
reader did not also agree that an ade- 
quate plan should include zoning of the 
area surrounding the park in a manner 
which will prevent its deterioration. 

The use of the phrase “a community 
of industries” in the Department of 
Commerce definition, implies — al- 
though not necessarily—another at- 
tribute of an industrial park which I 
would expect most to insist on: com- 
patibility of tenants. It is hard to im- 
agine a successful park operation in 
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Stenographer Gloria Ellis looks on as the first of a group of palm trees is planted at 
in South San Francisco, Teaming up on the 


the new Airport Boulevard Industrial Park 


wr 
y 
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shovel are (left to right) Mayor Guido Rozzi; Mrs. Anita Robertson, chairman of the city’s plan- 
ning Commission, and Louis Poletti, developer of the park. The park was carefully planned for 


light industry and distributive operations. 


which the range of permitted use is so 
wide as to allow real conflict—as for 
example between noisy metal fabrica- 
tion and closely adjacent research 
laboratories. 

Not included in the Department’s 
definition, but much stressed at the 
Dartmouth conference, was the exist- 
ence of continuing management for the 
park, perhaps worked out as in Tampa. 
The difficulties of maintaining compati- 
bility without continuing management, 
as well as the constant need for change 
in restrictions and regulations, especial- 
ly in the early years, suggest that a 
workable management plan, staffed ca- 
pably, is a criterion for success, if not 
a necessary component of a definition. 

Is there a minimum size for an in- 
dustrial park? A 1957 study estimates 
that almost three-quarters of the or- 
ganized industrial districts in the United 
States were less than 400 acres in size 
and that about 40 per cent were smaller 
than 100 acres. In the same year a study 
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of planned industrial districts in the 
vicinity of Atlanta, prepared by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, showed 9 such districts in 
operation with acreage ranging from 
1900 to 65. In addition this study noted 
8 districts under development, with ex- 
pected acreage ranging from 3000 down 
to 25; four of these were of 100 acres 
or more. I have heard it argued that a 
5-acre tract, if properly planned and 
developed, is just as much an industrial 
park as a far larger development of com- 
parable standards. This seems to me an 
extreme position. 

What is a reasonable land/use ratio 
within an industrial park? Most of us 
would specify at least 3 to 1, but | 
would not be surprised to find a sub- 
stantial insistence on 5 to 1 among those 
who feel that “openness” of layout is 
an essential and desirable feature of 1 
district that can honestly be referred to 
as a park. 

Some go further and restrict the defi- 
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comes naturally in BROOK HOLLOW 








Success growth is already an established ‘.. ‘tion 


in four-year-old Brook Hollow. 


A food manufacturing firm has completed its second major expansion 
in Brook Hollow, more than doubling the size of its plant. 

A chemical firm tripled the size of original Brook Hollow facilities 

in two expansions. Three firms recently 

doubled the size of their Brook Hollow facilities. 

Expansion comes naturally in Brook Hollow —it was PLANNED 
that way. Check Brook Hollow for reasons why 170 

national and regional firms have built 4,000,000 square feet 


of modern plant facilities there. 
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nition to those districts in which “at- 
tractiveness” of appearance is a cri- 
terion. 

I see two areas of importance: First, 
lack of a definition makes it virtually 
impossible for scholarly research to 
measure the magnitude and significance 
of the shift by industry to parks. One 
need only scan the literature of the sub- 
ject to be impressed by the difficulties 
posed to adequate characterization of 
what is happening when there is so lit- 
tle agreement on definition. 

Second, absence of a clear concept 
of the park and what it implies permits 
planting a park sign on the nearest corn- 
field, the development of “counterfeit” 
parks, and a resultant confusion in the 
public mind that hinders intelligent 
community acceptance of the burdens 
of park development. I have little fear 
that an industrialist in search of a plant 
location, will be fooled by such a coun- 
terfeit, but he may waste time sifting 
the chaff from the wheat. 


Accreditation Needed 


Problems of this kind, plus a reason- 
able desire on the part of responsible 
developers to deny to the irresponsible 
the symbolic advantage of “park” no- 
menclature, are giving rise to a strong 
movement toward accreditation. There 
is as yet no clearly identifiable con- 
census on who should perform the ac- 
crediting function, although all seem 
agreed that it must be an impartial, dis- 
interested organziation, not involved in 
any way in the development, sale, or 
lease of industrial properties. 

The three most frequently mentioned 
groups who meet such a criterion are 
the American Industrial Development 
Council, the Urban Land Institute, and 
the Society of Industrial Realtors, 
There seems also to be considerable 
diversity of. view as to what accredita- 
tion should entail. One approach, which 
I shall call the “qualitative,” envisages 
a rating in which the accrediting or- 
ganization would examine and com- 
ment on factors such as the restrictive 
covenants and their enforceability, ac- 
cess, the condition of the surrounding 
area, diversification of the tenants, the 
presence or availability of utilities, and, 
possibly, the availability of financing. 
More practical, it seems to me, is an 
alternate approach to a “quantitative” 
accreditation. 

Here the accrediting body would set 
minimum requirements for such items 
as covenants, access, and utilities and 
then proceed to accredit all which 
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meet the minimum standard, which 
would be kept reasonably low. A third 
approach, which strikes me as replete 
with difficulty, would he to accredit de- 
velopers rather than developments, per- 
haps with a trade-marked pseudonym 
which could attain the status of the 
label “realtor.” 

An important advantage of accredi- 
tation would be to call the attention of 
community planning groups to the need 
for planning and standards. It would 
emphasize the importance of respon- 
sible development and would tend to 
check both haphazard local efforts to 
attract industry to improperly devel- 
oped tracts and the more mercenary 
activities of “counterfeit” devolopers. 
In both cases its effect might be to up- 
grade the activities of those who would 
thus be faced with widely accepted 
standards. Accreditation would also 
relieve industrial firms of a volume of 
useless preliminary survey. 

I should like to mention now of 
another trend in industrial park devel- 
opment which strikes me as significant: 
for want of a better term I shall call it 
“sophistication.” 

I believe I detect both among indus- 
tries in search of a new home and 
development groups in search of new 
industry a greater awareness of the 
advantages as well as the limitations of 
the industrial park location. 


From an industrial point of view 
there are some obvious advantages. 
Clearly, a solution to the traffic and 
parking problem, an aesthetically pleas- 
ing environment, and the economy of 
one-story modern plant layout are as- 
sets which a well-planned park must 
offer if it wishes to compete with a well- 
planned independent plant location. It 
seems to me, however, that parks may 
well offer some unique advantages 
which independent plant locations 
can’t easily match. 

For examples, what might be called 
environmental _— security — security 
against deterioration of the physical en- 
vironment provided by properly admin- 
istered deed restrictions. There also is 
the protection against deterioration of 
the social and economic environment 
which the presence of organized park 
management can provide in relation 
both to the in-group on the site and 
to the host community. 

Thus, in managed parks there is a 
mechanism for continuing adjustment 
throughout the life of the enterprise, 
backed by the strength of the industrial 


community in the park. In those parks 
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where community promotion has been 
an element, the status of residents of 
the park as invited guests can be im- 
portant. To be added to these advant- 
ages are possible tax savings implicit 
in the provision of sites and manage- 


ment by non-profit community organi- 
zations—at least to the extent that these 
are passed along to the tennants. 

Perhaps the single most significant 
advantage offered by the industrial 
park, which can rarely be matched by 
the independent location, is site readi- 
ness. The park offers an assembled 
tract, zoned, in proper legal order with 
clear title, with utilities installed and 
the basic site planning accomplished. 
In some parks readiness is even further 
advanced with arrangements made for 
plant design and construction, or with 
common services, such as public ware- 
housing, ready for use. 


Financial Assistance 


If financial assistance for construc- 
tion is added to these readiness factors, 
the package can be even more attrac- 
tive to some entrepreneurs. Site readi- 
ness is especially important to the small 
and medium sized industry but the site 
package may represent an advantage 
even for the large organization since it 
may contribute a substantial saving of 
time. 

I am sure that others will be quick 
to point out that most advantages come 
with price tag attached. The industrial 
park is no exception. Having solved 
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the problem of automobilization, the 
park is likely to be dependent upon the 
automobile. Unless wise planning and 
skillful participation in municipal af- 
fairs are given priority, traffic conges- 
tion in the suburbs may be traded for 
traffic congestion in the city core with 
little gain to anyone. 

Site readiness and the existence of 
professional management represent 
services which must be paid for. Only 
if they represent costs which would 
otherwise have to be borne for less 
effective services in the independent 
plant location can they be justified. 
Living in a park community, as in any 
community, adds a set of community 
relations problems to the ordinary bur- 
dens of management. Deed restrictions 
and their continuing adjustment un- 
doubtedly limit the flexibility inherent 
in some independent locations; the 
needs and aims of the business may 
change but the restrictions go on. Room 
for expansion is limited by the close- 
ness of neighbors; it may often be rela- 
tively more expensive to provide for 
expansion in a developed park than by 
the acquisition of idle land adjoining an 
independently located plant. 

Not the least of the price tags with 
which our advantages will come equip- 
ped are some new labor problems. The 
plant across the street may offer attrac- 
tions to one’s own scarce specialists. 
The park may provide a convenient 
target for a new integration of unions 
or facilitate their organization where 
none existed before. Propinquity in 
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Nathan R, Seltzer (left) and his brother Philip S. Seltzer look over a blueprint of plans 
for a new industry to be built in Fort Washington Industrial Park. The Seltzers, together 


with Elmer F. Hansen, president of the park, are developers of the 700-acre industrial 
district and experts in their field. 


The Industrial Park Concept 


PHILADELPHIA. “Revisions in the patterns of industry and labor, in 
urban, suburban, and exurban communities, are coming to pass through the 
industrial park concept.” 


So declares Philip S. Seltzer, one of the developers of the 700-acre Fort 
Washington Industrial Park near Philadelphia. 


"The industrial park community," he notes further, “probably will condi- 
tion major revisions in national attitudes, condition alterations in the re- 
spective roles of many aspects of our culture: the relationships and responsi- 
bilities of cities to suburbs to towns to villages." 


In stressing the responsibilities which rest upon those who plan industrial 
arks, Mr. Seltzer observes that the developer must study and weigh eco- 
gical, topological and socio-environmental community conditions before 
deciding on a site. Decisions of this sort, at this time, must take into ac- 

count an aware and prepared community. 

From the standpoint of industry, Mr. Seltzer says there is a "curiously 
satisfying reward" resulting from locating in a pleasing industrial com- 
munity, and one that usually is unexpected. It is the simple change of pace. 
Although the tempo is slower, there is a vast improvement in the product 
and in efficiency. 

He grants that there are conflicts. "But, in this period of transition of 
urban, suburban and exurban living, industrial parks carefully planned into 
communities, or communities planned around industrial park developments, 
will have a pioneering and dynamic impact on the creation of tomorrow's 
community.” 

Communities of the future he envisions as: "The exurbanite areas in- 
vigorated by transfusions of city alertness, and the city tensions eased 
by ‘country’ surroundings, will be a totally new concept in this country. 

“There will be a consequent admixture of concepts and cultures, of edu- 
cations and attitudes. Out of this pot, currently compounded of confusion, 
I sincerely believe, will arise an exciting new society." 
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labor as in love is a mighty catalyst. 
And keeping up with Joneses in the 
union next door may be a stimulant to 
new demands in the home plant. 

Most of what I have discussed about 
advantages: of the park has dealt with 
factors whose ultimate impact is on the 
sensitive index of cost or profit. Truly 
sophisticated management must be con- 
cerned with at least one other important 
matter these days, the obligations of 
corporate citizenship. It was not so 
many years ago that the United States 
Supreme Court enjoined Henry Ford 
from withholding payment of dividends 
to the stockholders of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. In the trial of the case in the 
District Court in Detroit, counsel for 
the Dodge brothers, then stockholders 
in Ford, summarized Henry Ford’s 
policy in this leading question: 

“But your controlling feature, Mr. 
Ford, since you have all the money you 
want, is to employ a great army of men 
at high wages, to reduce the selling 
price of your car so that a lot of people 
can buy it at a cheap price, and give 
everybody a car that wants one. Is that 
so?” 

One of the purposes of the Ford 
Motor Company, Henry Ford had said 
in reply, was to make money. But that 
was subsidiary; the main purpose was 
to do good. 


Community Good 


To maintain his policy, Henry Ford 
finally had to buy control from the 
other stockholders since no court could 
admit, then or now, that under our capi- 
talist form of organization making 
money for the stockholders is only inci- 
dental to good deeds. However, times 
have changed and it has become not 
only respectable but lawful for corpora- 
tions to shoulder the burden of en- 
lightened self interest, to give money 
to charities, indeed to support higher 
education without demonstrating a 
direct return in profits. It may thus not 
be reaching too far to add to any list 
of the advantages seen by sophisticated 
management as likely to flow from 
locating in a well planned industrial 
park, the contribution which the in- 
dustrial corporation is thus in a posi- 
tion to make to the life of the com- 
munity in which it lives. 

To this point, in identifying a trend 
to sophistication in the industrial park 
movement, I have dealt only with in- 
dustry. But there is also a trend to 
sophistication in dealing with the in- 
dustrial park concept among commu- 
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nity development groups, and private 
developers, too. The most evident form 
that such sophistication takes is in the 
growing recognition of the importance 
of comprehensive planning for the 
economic area in which the industrial 
park development is set, and the inti- 
mate relationship between success of the 
larger economic unit and the success 
of the park development itself. The 
simplest form of such recognition is 
over-all, rather than piecemeal, zoning 
of the immediately surrounding area, 
against an adequate base study of the 
long-range trends in population growth, 
resource availability, and technological 
change. 


Location Vital 


Closely related is recognition of the 
intimate connection between the future 
of the park and the development of the 
access road pattern surrounding it. 
Even more important is a sophisticated 
understanding that the optimum loca- 
tion, from the point of view of both 
the community and the tenant, is one 
which minimizes the burdens cast upon 
the community, taking into account 
both the measurable costs of sewers. 
water mains, power lines and access 
raods and intangible burdens such as 
traffic flow. Over the long run, this 
view assets, taxes will bear a close re- 
lation to the costs of municipal serv- 
ices, thus uniting the tenant with the 
community in enlightened self-interest. 

This logical result may not be 
reached, however, if the park site, with 
its ratable property, is located in one 
governmental unit while a majority of 
the employees live elsewhere. A growing 
recognition of this difficulty is also an 
earmark of increased sophistication in 
planning and development. 

Whether the solutions are sought in 
annexation, city-county consolidation, 
the creation of metropolitan special 
districts, or some form of municipal 
federalism, a more equitable diffusion 
of the burdens and benefits of indus- 
trial relocation is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. That the indus- 
trial park movement is contributing 
impetus to the drive for sophisticated 
solutions to such problems seems to 
me obvious. 

Many must be familiar with the 
story of Calvert City, Kentucky, por- 
trayed in the May, 1958, issue of Archi- 
tectural Forum. According to the 
Forum, Calvert City sought industrial 
growth aggressively for 25 years in the 
belief that its problems would be solved 
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This architect's sketch shows a design typical of industrial parks developed by Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes Company of Boston. Strong emphasis is put on aesthetics, ample parking areas are pro- 
vided for each plant, and streets are arranged to give the best possible access and egress. 


by the establishment there of industry 
—any industry. It got $85 million 
worth of industry in seven years. Indus- 
trial payrolls went from 0 to 1700 
persons. With this influx, however, 
came equally impressive problems. 
Telephone lines were laid down on bare 
ground, water and sewage facilities 
were inadaquate or non-existent, the 
town was not incorporated until 1951, 
faulty zoning and township incorpora- 
tion produced inequitable tax burdens, 
and all public facilities were strained 
beyond capacity. 


Professional Planning 


In the growing sophistication about 
industrial development in general, and 
industrial parks in particular, this is 
happily becoming a less typical symp- 
tom. Speaking recently before the 
Trustees of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Mr. William Dav- 
lin of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce was able to observe that 
“Promotion in the industrial develop- 
ment field is increasingly more a mat- 
ter of surveys, research, engineering 
and economic data, and less and less 
a matter of colorful) brochures and 
self-cancelling adjectives.” As this trend 
grows it is bringing large and desirable 
changes in industrial park development 
and promotion, changes which I know 
that you, as responsible development 
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and planning professionals, have long 
labored to bring about. 

To summarize: I see these trends in 
industrial park development: 

There is growing interest and need 
for an acceptable definition of an in- 
dustrial park, both for the assistance 
of scholarship and planning, and to 
upgrade public understanding and sup- 
port of bona fide park development. 
The felt need for definition carries 
over to a demand for the creation of an 
accrediting agency, with power to 
identify either qualitatively or quan- 
titatively those developments meeting 
its published standards. Accompanying 
these trends is a trend to sophistication 
about parks, both on the part of indus- 
try in evaluating the advantages and 
disadvantages of a park location and 
on the part of communities and de- 
velopers in integrating industrial park 
development more completely into 
long-range research-based planning. 





Private property is a natural fruit 
of labor. a product of intense ac- 
tivity of man, acquired through his 
energetic determination to ensure and 
develop with his own strength his own 
existence and that of his family, and 
to create for himself and his own an 
existence of just freedom, not only 
economic, but also political, cultural 
and religious. 

POPE PIUS XII 
(1876-1958) 




















For small growth companies which wish to move rapidly 
into national markets before beginning branch plant op- 
erations, field warehousing may be an interim answer. 


Here is a discussion of how this procedure may be applied 
to your business .. . 


Freep warehousing is basically a 
method of direct inventory financ- 
ing, with the colleteral for the bank loan 
being the warehouse receipt issued by 
the field warehouse company. As dis- 
tinct from terminal or storage ware- 
housing, field warehouses are set up on 
the premises of the borrower, and the 
goods on receipt are carefully segre- 
gated therein. 

We shall briefly summarize how this 
method of financing works—using 
sample forms of one of the large nation- 
wide companies. 

(Although there are some six field 
warehouse companies which operate on 
a nationwide basis, they all do business 
in basically the same manner. For the 
sake of simplicity, we have used ex- 
amples and forms furnished us by New 
York Terminal Warehouse Company. 
We wish to thank the officers of New 
York Terminal Warehouse Company 
for their forms, information, and kind 
editorial assistance.) 

Since space requires that this article 
be indicative, rather than exhaustive, we 
shall touch only on the high spots of 
field-warehousing mechanics. A bank 
may recommend a particular field ware- 
house-company to a businessman who 
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needs to borrow in excess of his normal 
open line of credit. After basic agree- 
ment has been reached between lender, 
borrower, and warehouseman—the field 
warehouseman, who is (of necessity) 
an expert in this sort of financing, takes 
over. A certain area is leased from the 
borrower for a nominal yearly sum, the 
lease (with accompanying plot plans) 
is properly signed and recorded, and the 
field warehouse is set up. Partitions, 
fences, locks, and signs are arranged 
to insure that valid bailment require- 
ments are met. A field warehouse is in 
all respects a “bonded warehouse.” 

The field warehouse company then 
places on its payroll a storekeeper and 
an assistant storekeeper, to act as cus- 
todians of the inventory under receipt. 
These are frequently employees of the 
borrower, who have detailed knowledge 
of the inventory and its use. With prop- 
er controls, records, and instructions to 
the storekeepers as to their responsibil- 
ity solely to the warehouse company in 
regard to goods in the warehouse, the 
borrowing on inventory can start im- 
mediately. 


A receiving record is prepared for 
all inventory received into the ware- 
house on which the borrower wishes 
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to obtain a bank loan. This receiving 
record is forwarded by the storekeeper 
to the regional office of the field ware- 
house company. After this is checked 
for accuracy and completeness, the 
warehouseman issues a receipt, negoti- 
able or not-negotiable, signs it and 
sends it to the lending bank. With this 
as collateral, the bank immediately 
credits the account of the borrower for 
the indicated amount. 


Conversely, when any finished goods 
or raw materials are to be removed 
from the warehouse, a delivery order is 
prepared. The original copy is sent to 
the lending bank, together with a check 
for the agreed upon amount of repay- 
ment; the duplicate is sent to the re- 
gional office of the field warehouse com- 
pany. Goods are released from the ware- 
house as required by the borrower under 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
between the bank and the borrower, at 
which time the bank is reimbursed in 
the amount of the loan value of the 
goods delivered. 


The tremendous growth of field-ware- 
housing companies in the last half- 
century, is a definite indication of the 
increasing awareness of both banks and 
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businesses of the value of this sort of 
inventory financing. 

In contrast with terminal or storage 
warehousing, which in many cases is 
impracticable or impossible, field ware- 
housing can be installed in almost any 
premises. Simplicity, flexibility, and 
economy are unquestionable advan- 
tages. Field warehousing has been used 
for innumerable types of commodities: 
raw materials, and finished products; 
producer goods, consumer goods, and 
agricultural items. From Air Condi- 
tioners and Boats, through Paint and 
Peanuts, on down the list to Valves, 
Washing Machines, and Wool, any bank 
can make profitable loans on satisfac- 
tory security—when the field warehouse 
is operated by a reputable field-ware- 
house company. The loans are both 
adequately secured and self-liquidating. 

By this method of collateralizing 
loans, businesses may borrow far more 
than would be possible on open-line 
terms. They may continue their business 
with little or no interruption, meet large 
peak capital requirements for compara- 
tively short seasons, and purchase large 
stocks at attractive discounts, during 
off-seasons or whenever desirable. 


Field warehousing offers an immedi- 
ate solution for coordinating distribu- 
tion with production. Manufacturers 
can use this means to place large quan- 
tities of goods at the premises of their 
distributors, still retaining title to the 
goods. This assures decentralized stocks 
and avoidance of excessive accumula- 
tion of inventories. 


At no extra cost to the borrower, a 
simple yet completely accurate system 
of record-keeping is set up by the ware- 
houseman. The storer knows at all times 
precisely what inventory he has on 
hand, and what has been the flow of 
goods into and out from the warehouse. 


The auditors of the warehouse com- 
pany make periodic, surprise audits of 
each warehouse, checking inventory 
and records against the regional office’s 
own master records. These records, by 
a disinterested third party, are of ob- 
vious advantage to both businessman 
and bank. 

Monthly reports are furnished to each 
storekeeper and each bank concerned 
showing flow of goods in and out, cur- 
rent inventory by lot number, and total 
value of this inventory. Most businesses 
find this accurate stock and value re- 
porting, computed by IBM equipment, 
of invaluable help in their planning. 

Often the trained auditor of the field 
warehouse company will detect discrep- 
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ancies which might otherwise have gone 
unnoticed. A case in point is one in 
which an auditor for New York Termi- 
nal Warehouse Company, on a periodic 
check of a warehouse, noted that a ship- 
ment valued at several thousand dollars 
had somehow been sent out without an 
invoice. This saved the businessman 
from what would at the very least have 
been an embarrassing situation, if not 
an actual financial loss! 


Some Case Histories 


A large manufacturing plant in the 
East wished, for various economic and 
industrial reasons, to relocate in a 
Southern state. In order to expedite this 
move, without tying up too much of his 
ready capital, he consulted with New 
York Terminal Warehouse people. Ar- 
rangements were made for a field ware- 
house set-up both in the home plant, 
and in the new plant. In this way, he 
was able to borrow on his inventory in 
each location, repaying the bank as the 
inventory was moved—and the move 
was effected smoothly. 

A manufacturer of men’s and boy’s 
summer slacks and work pants, and 
children’s winter outer-clothing is under 
firm contract from a national retail and 
mail order outlet. For efficiency and 
economy this company must maintain 
production at a constant level, building 
inventories to two peaks annually for 
shipment in advance of the summer and 
winter selling seasons. Relying on the 
security of New York Terminal field 
warehouse receipts, the company’s bank 
makes necessary loan advances. As the 
inventory is shipped out, the loan is 


converted to an accounts receivable loan 
by assignment of the resultant invoices. 
As these are paid by the company’s cus- 
tomer, the loan is liquidated. This com- 
pany could not possibly handle its pres- 
ent volume of business were it not for 
the additional working capital made 
available by the use of warehouse re- 
ceipts. 


A company which packs and freezes 
various fruits and vegetables in season 
must hold them for orderly sale during 
the balance of the year. The various 
crops succeed each other in late summer 
and early fall, at which time the com- 
pany’s need for bank credit is at an 
annual high. Banking accommodations 
well in excess of normal open line limits 
are available on the security of the field 
warehouse receipts. The product is 
shipped out in an orderly manner dur- 
ing the ensuing months, the loan is paid 
back proportionately, and is eventually 
liquidated. 


A manufacturer of specialty preserves 
and relishes founded a new business 
with very little operating capital, albeit 
with a splendid personal and credit rec- 
ord. Various supermarket chains offered 
a ready and profitable market, but were 
interested only if they could secure the 
products in substantial quantities and 
throughout the year. With field ware- 
house receipts as security the bank has 
in successive years financed inventories 
that have increased in value many times 
over. Today, a leader in the field, the 
owner is emphatic in his belief that he 
could not have developed his company 
to its present admirable state without 
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Here is a large portion of your United States which we are 
pleased to call the ‘‘Union Pacific West."’ In this vast area people are 
busy growing things, making things, selling and buying things. 


Our railroad plays a vital part in this picture of progress and pros- 
perity. Over Union Pacific rails move the products of fields and forests, 
mines and factories. Modern equipment and facilities, plus experi- 
enced personnel, add up to dependable service. 


Within this productive western territory there are choice sites available 
for manufacturing, assembly, warehousing or other industrial and 
commercial activities. 


Furthermore, to live and work in the West is to really enjoy a health- 
ful, contented existence. And that's an important factor in maintaining 
a high standard of employee morale. The time-worn phrase “Go west, 
young man”’ is still sound advice. 
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In passenger transportation, too, Union Pacific pro- 
vides an outstanding service. There are no finer 
trains than U.P. Domeliners. As a shipper or traveler, 
our nearest representative will be pleased to 
serve you. 


For information on industrial 
sites, see your U.P. repre- 
sentative or get in direct 
touch with 


Industrial 
Development Department 
i ited. | 


am UNION PACIFIC 
Keclroat. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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warehouse receipt financing. 

Under what is termed “Controlled 
Credit Distribution,” a major manufac- 
turer of air conditioning equipment has 
used field warehousing, placing its 
product at the point of sale in the hands 
of its distributors in quantities and dol- 
lar value far in excess of the amounts 
that would normally be considered pru- 
dent from a credit standpoint. This has 
meant that each distributor has been 
able to supply his dealers and contractor 
customers out of stock at all times, and 
to blanket his territory with a complete 
line of the manufacturer’s product. Hav- 
ing the security of field warehouse re- 
ceipts, which keep title in the maunfac- 
turer until the equipment is sold, the 
manufacturer has been able to extend 
credit accomodation that would be un- 
thinkable on any other basis. Major 
benefits which have resulted are: the 
manufacturer and the distributor are 
getting an ever-increasing share of the 
air conditioning market; the maunfac- 
turer has effected major manufacturing 
economies; and the credit position of 
both manufacturer and distributor has 
never been better. 


CONCLUSION: 


We quote from a letter to the writer, 
by Thomas J. Clines, Vice President, 
New York Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany: 


“... The prime purpose of our serv- 
ive is to create acceptable collateral 
for bank loans in excess of normal 
open line limits. Or, to put it from the 
businessman’s point of view, in excess 
of his normal ability to borrow his 
total requirements, limited as he is by 
the strength of his financial statement. 
His needs may be due to the nature 
of his business, seasonal or in some 
other way subject to fluctuation in 
peak working capital requirements. 
Or, the additional working capital 
may be temporarily needed to finance 
an inventory manufactured under 
firm contract against future shipping 
dates in a dollar amount beyond his 
normal ability to support. Along 
these lines we have seen young bus- 
inesses nurtured through their early 
loan years by understanding and for- 
ward-looking banks to the point 
where they have accumulated sufh- 
cient cash reserves and other assets 
to enable them to operate profitably 
within normal borrowing limits. .. .” 


Maybe—Fieldwarehousing is the an- 
swer for you. 
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MAPS: 


An Aid To Site Selection 


By Phil M. Miles 
Proctor-Ingels Industrial Division 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A MAP is a graphic representation of 

a portion of the earth’s surface or 
subsurface and the applications of maps 
to business are myriad. With recent de- 
velopments in space exploration, the 
time-honored definition will have to be 
altered to include the solar system, at 
least, which requires a relatively new 
concept in three-dimensional presenta- 
tion. Only a few of the business appli- 
cations of maps can be covered here. A 
partial list of kinds of maps gives an 
idea of why this is true. Such a list 
would include: topographic, geologic, 
soils, ground water availability, surface 
water flow, weather, subsurface geo- 
logic, land use, traffic flow, planning 
and zoning, property, sewer, water, 
electric power, navigation (surface and 
air), geodetic control, etc. 

In order to appreciate the scope of 
map use, it is necessary to understand 
the range of map construction. Essen- 
tially, for our purposes here, this con- 
sists of various scales. The scale of a 
map is the ratio of map distance to 
ground distance. For example, if 1 inch 
on the map equals 2,000 feet on the 
ground, we express the scale as 1/24,000 
(2,000 feet—24,000 inches). Note that 
this expression of scale is as a pure 
ratio without linear units. Any units 
desired may be substituted into the 
fraction (ratio). 

From the above, it follows that a 
large scale map covers relatively small 
areas on the ground and small scale 
maps cover large areas. For example: 
a 1/24,000 (1 inch=2,000 feet) map 
of standard size covers about 60 square 
miles of ground area and an oil com- 
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pany highway map of Kentucky and 
Tennessee (with portions of border 
states), scale 1/1,250,000 (1 inch=20 
miles approximately) covers about 
180,000 square miles on the same size 
sheet. 

Business needs for maps vary from 
the small scale highway map for sales- 


men to large scale engineering maps 


for construction of physical facilities. 
In between lies many types of maps 
with many applications, 

In order to discuss conveniently map 
use, it is necessary to make frequent 
reference to map scale; therefore, the 
following table of map scales (in box 
below) may be used to readily trans- 
late scale (ratios) to common terms of 
map distance and ground distance. 
Scale or 
Represen- 

tative 


Fraction 
(ratio) 


Arbitrary 
Scale 
Size 
Classifi- 


cation Statement of Scale 





1/1,000,000 1 in.=16 mi. (approx.) 
1/500,000 lin.— 8 mi. (approx.) 
1/250,000 lin. 4mi. (approx.) 


1/125,000 
1/625,000 
1/24,000 


1/12,000 
1/6,000 
1/2,400 
1/1,200 
1/600 


SMALL 





lin.= 2 mi. (approx.) 
1in.= 1 mi. (approx.) 
lin. 2,000 feet 


MEDIUM 





lin.= 1,000 feet 
lin. 500 feet 
lin. 200 feet 
lin. 100 feet 
lin. 50 feet 





Industrial plant location is a field of 
map use which can profitably utilize a 
wide range of map data. Let’s take the 
simple case of a company requiring 
100 acres of reasonable level (grades 
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not exceeding 5% ) land on a navigable 
stream, not subject to flood, mainline 
railroad within 1 mile and highway 
facilities which will accommodate 
60,000 pounds gross loads. This loca- 
tion job can be accomplished to a large 
extent from maps, if good map cover- 
age is available. 

The maps and allied materials re- 
quired are as follows: 

Large scale topographic maps, at least 
1/24,000 (see Figure No. 1) 

Maximum know flood stage elevations— 
usually available from United States 
Geological Survey (see Figure No. 1) 
Map of navigable streams from United 
States Engineers 

Map of truck routes with load limits 
from State Highway Department (see 
Figure No. 2) 

An experienced engineer can, by in- 
spection, make a preliminary selection 
of potential sites from the large scale 
topographic maps. Flood stage eleva- 
tions are noted at potential sites and 
those showing lower elevations are 
eliminated as being subject to flood. 
This, of course, is assuming the contour 
interval of the topographic maps is 
small enough to give the required ac- 
curacy. All flood free sites are com- 
pared for nearness to rail and suitable 
highways. The topographic maps show 
essential railroad data, i.e., name of 
line, number of tracks and location. 
Figure No. 1 shows an industrial site 
on the Ohio River which answers the 
conditions set out above. Mainline rail- 
road is one (1) mile SE of the site. 
Geological and soils maps, if available, 
would indicate foundation and drainage 
conditions which would assist in site 
comparison and selection. 

If good topographic maps are availa- 
ble, physical inspection on the ground 
may be accomplished without resorting 
to local inquiries and arousing specula- 
tion. Merely by using an up-to-date 
topographic map, a site can be easily 
found in the field even though the area 
has never been visited before. 

With the great increase in use of 
radio by business for directing the de- 
livery of materials and directing main- 
tenance crews in utility systems, the 
advantages of a good large or medium 
scale map are becoming more and more 
apparent. For example, a ready-mix 
concrete concern in one community has 
found that drivers can be directed to a 
job much more efficiently by having a 
1:24,000 topographic map in the radio 
dispatcher’s office. The dispatcher can 
orient a driver who is lost and re-direct 
him to the proper point of delivery with 
a minimum of lost motion and time. 
This is literally a “talk-in” procedure 
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** Write on your letterhead for the complete 203- 
page Stanford Research Institute report. This un- 
biased, comprehensive inventory of community 
and economic factors is invaluable to scientific 
site selection. 
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Figure No. 1 at top is a topographic map 
which shows essential information for the site 
seeker. Figure No. 2 is a map showing truck 
routes with load limits in Kentucky. These maps 
are typical of those which may be obtained 
for virtually any section of the country. 


such as used in one blind-landing sys- 
tem (Ground Controlled Approach) 
for civilian and military aircraft. Also, 
of course, the map is used to brief 
drivers in advance on how to reach de- 
livery points. The results are sizable 
savings in dollars and cents. It certainly 
seems reasonable to assume that this 
principle of direction of delivery units 
can be applied in many businesses. 

Companies offering various kinds of 
service, such as delivery of water soft- 
eners and bottled gas, can use good large 
scale maps for plotting the location of 
customers and for planning efficient 
routing of the service vehicles. Any 
such business that does not avail itself 
of existing large or medium scale maps 
of its area is probably operating in- 
efficiently. 

The medium scale topographic maps, 
which show each rural residence and 
commercial building, currently being 
produced by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey offer a good picture of 
the sales potential of an area for many 
types of business. Any business selling 
in a rural area can make a reasonable 
determination of the sales potential 
for its product by inspection of large 
or medium scale topographic maps 
(1/24,000 or larger) because they show 
all rural residences, barns, highways 
and wooded areas. 

Recently, there is the case of a small 
gas-distribution company that was mak- 
ing surveys of small towns and rural 
areas by having a field man count the 
houses and plot the general layout. 
Even the survey of a small community 
of 2,000 or 3,000 people costs several 
hundred dollars. This company found 
that the job could be done better, at a 
cost of only a few dollars, by using 
topographic maps. The company presi- 
dent estimated that the maps would 
save several thousand dollars in future 
surveys. 

As mentioned above, many businesses 
are becoming aware of the advantages 
of radio. Practically all of the commer- 
cial radio-communication systems are 
of the very high frequency variety, in 
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which transmission is essentially a line- 
of-sight phenomenon. This requires that 
antennas and relay stations be located 
on high points. It is almost unques- 
tionable that the best locations can be 
determined only if good topographic 
maps of medium and large scales are 
available. 

In the mineral-development field, 
such as in coal, oil, natural gas and 
clay, the availability of good topo- 
graphic maps can easily be the differ- 
ence between a company making a 
success of its operation or going broke. 
The topographic map is the base on 
which all geological and engineering 
data should be recorded for the deter- 
mination of the economic feasibility of 
any given development. 

The Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development is receiving an 
increasing number of requests for 
1/24,000 and 1/62,500 topographic 
maps from real-estate operators, espe- 
cially in the large urban areas. This 
bears out the contention that, as maps 
become available and businessmen have 
an opportunity to use them, they will 
come back for more. Here again the 
topographic map affords the real-estate 
operator a good picture of many of the 
factors involved in real-estate develop- 
ment, such as accessibility, proximity 
of industrial centers to a potential resi- 
dential area, and the nature of the 
terrain, which gives an indication of 
the amount of grading and draining 
that will be necessary for the operator 
to develop the project. 

The indirect benefits that business 
receives from good maps are primarily 
in the field of public works. The vari- 
ous government and private agencies 
that are engaged in the construction of 
highways, flood-control and navigation 
structures, water-supply and sewage 
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partment of Economic Development, 
was Deputy Commissioner of the 
Kentucky Department of Highways 
and was with Proctor-Ingels, Con- 
sulting Engineers, in private engi- 
neering before taking his present 
position as head of that firm's De- 
partment of Map and Geological 
Services. 
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systems, and so on, can do a tremen- 
dously better job when a good base map 
is available for preliminary planning 
and final engineering of all these vari- 
ous facilities that affect our daily life. 
The Kentucky Department of Highways 
has utilized topographic maps produced 
in the recently completed Kentucky 
mapping program for determination of 
final location lines for many rural sec- 
ondary roads. Highway engineers are 
convinced that locations made from 
maps are better in many cases than 
those made by usual field methods. In 
fact, the location of some of the rural 
secondary roads is assigned entirely to 
local engineers and they, in turn, make 
selections of final lines from available 
topographic maps. In the field of mu- 
nicipal water supply, there have been 
many instances in which adequate 
reservoirs were developed with the aid 
of the topographic maps at considerably 
less cost than was originally estimated 
when such maps were not available. 
When good topographic maps are avail- 
able, an intelligent decision can be 
made by the engineers as to the best 
and most economic location. It is im- 
practicable for a small community to 
produce large or medium scale topo- 
graphic coverage within a radius of ten 
(10) miles or even four (4) or five (5) 
miles of the community for selection of 
a reservoir site. 

In the field of industrial develop- 
ment, it is found that by having good 
maps available, the interest of potential 
industries is retained when otherwise 
they might start looking elsewhere. This 
is due to the fact that when good ma- 
terial is at hand, decisions can be made 
easily, quickly and surely as to whether 
or not a site is suitable. Recently, for 
example, a large industrial concern 
gave a state agency the basic require- 
ments for a plant site. Their engineer 
studied topographic maps of the region 
of interest and selected some fifteen 
(15) sites within a matter of an hour 
or so. These sites were submitted to the 
company, along with several selected by 
local representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce who had personal knowl- 
edge of their areas. The company sent 
a man into the region who spent several 
days looking over the various sites. His 
number one choice was one which had 
been selected from topographic maps. 

To sum up— businessmen cannot 
afford to do without good maps. Maps 
are simply technical tools to be used 
for more efficient operation. The quan- 
tity and quality of map data available, 
with the skill of the user, determines 
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RECENT 
RELEASES 


By Suzanne Johnson 


For Your General Check List 


Downtown Traffic, 1970—A Blessing or 
A Curse? by Max S. Wehrly. Urban Land, 
March, 1959. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
18th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 6 
pages. $1.00. 


For Your Area Check List 


Business and Economic Information on 
Hawaii—1959. The prospect of Statehood 
has generated a stream of requests for 
basic business and economic facts con- 
cerning Hawaii. This brief summary has 
been compiled as a ready reference file 
sheet. James H, Shoemaker, Bank of Ha- 
waii, P. O. Box 2900, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
4 pages. 


The Sandusky Story. A factual outline 
of the community including industrial 
site listings. Industrial Development De- 
partment Sandusky Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sandusky, Ohio. 51 pages. 


Fall River Massachusetts. Pictorial and 
factual brochure of the area. Fall River 
Industrial Commission, 142 Second Street, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 13 pages. 


Statistical Digest, March, 1959. The offi- 
cial publication of the Norfolk Chamber 
of Commerce covering the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth, Virginia metropolitan area. Nor- 
folk Chamber of Commerce, 269 Bousch 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 62 pages. 


Prosperity During Recession, 1958 an- 
nual summary issue of New Mexico Bus- 
iness. Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 43 pages. $1.00. 


Hawaii Cuts Into A Growing Future. 
This folder, number one in a series, out- 
lines the timber potential of Hawaii. 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Dil- 
lingham Building, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Florida’s New Industrial Plants 1958. 
Statistical listings: both by county and 
industry. Florida Development Commis- 
sion, Carlton Building, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. 44 pages. 


Great Bend, Kansas. An abstract of the 
Community Industrial Survey of Great 
Bend. In this report, material has been 
selected from the survey which it is felt 
is of the greatest importance to the ma- 
jority of businessmen and firms inter- 
ested in the city of Great Bend. Great 
Bend Chamber of Commerce, 2017 Larkin 
Avenue, Great Bend, Kansas, 39 pages. 





the results from such material. Map 
collections and map use programs will 
become more and more important in 
various business operations. 
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Industrial Districts 











industrial districts 





issue, pages 6, 7, 
Services offered are indicated by the follow- 
tng “coder (A) Architect & ineer; (C) Con- 
(E) Electric Power; (G) Notural Gas; 
tr Financing: (P) Paved Streets; (R) Gates Sid- 
ing; (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; ‘(W) Water. 


lowa 


IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS’’— 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000), 138 miles 
west of Chicago on Mississippi River and Lin- 
coln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres within 
city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill. Served by Chicago and North Western 
Railrcad, Developed by Clinton Development 
Company, a_ civic-non-profit corporation. 
CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, Managing 
Director. Services available: (a) (optional), 
(c), (e), (2). Cf) (optional), (p), (r), (t), 
(w), restrictions. 


Missouri 


PAGE INDUSTRIAL CENTER—St. Louis— 
lanned industrial park, developers—Page 
ndustrial Center, Inc., 7811 Carondelet, St. 

uis 5, Mo.. Edward L. Bakewell, Realtor, 
CEntral 1-5555, on Rock Island lines, 60 acres 
with all services available on property, Re- 
strictions. 





ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities of 
La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley, Ladd, 
DePue offer planned industrial sites. Excel- 
lent transportation via the Illinois River, 7 
major railroads, numerous carriers, 2 U.S 
Highways. Skilled workers. Power in abun- 
dance. Active ID organization to serve you. 
Robert Blomgren, Director, Box 446. La Salle, 
Illinois. Phone: CA 3-0227. Services: (a) 
optional, (c), (e), (f) optional, (g), (p), (r), 
(s), (t), (Cw). 


Georgia 

METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Five Indus- 
trial Districts offering planned sites of vary- 
ing location, size, price. Services available: 
(A) 9 tional. iS. (E), (G), (F)_ optional, 
(P), . (S), (T), (CW). In your Sentaees- 





Wi 
County C of C, 250 
Decatur, Ga. (Atlanta phone, DRake 8-3691). 





Available Sites 











EXCELLENT SMALL COMMUNITY. Labor 
surplus due to closing of iron mines. Low 
rent housing. For data contact Dr. A. B. 
Grubb, Cripple Creek, Virginia. 


SUBURBAN ATLANTA—Sites of 3, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 or more acres. All utilities and ‘rail 


ur 
200 industries in industrial districts and in- 
dividual tracts. For your new Southeastern 
Plant or warehouse ~~ uire and 
visit through F. m. Broome dustrial 
Manager, DeKalb County C of 250 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, . (Atlanta 
phone, DRake 8-3691). 





Near the Crowd—But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York-——50 Miles from Philadelphia. On 
U. S. No. I, N. J. Turnpike and Mainline 
P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 








Available Buildings 











15,000 3. a. AT eaters build- 
ing on US #15—On C&O Railroad siding— 
Rural MB me Bw Semi-skilled labor. 
Fiuvanna County Chamber of Commerce, 
Palmyra, |, Virginia, Phone JU 92111. 
MARION, ARKANSAS—One story steel and 
concrete block plant, 15,100 sq. ft.—3 years old 
—bus bar wiring—concrete floor—air condi- 
tioned offices—low insurance—loading facili- 
ties—parking—good labor market—excellent 
shipping—siding available. ARTHUR 
FRIEDMAN, 1250-52 NORTH DAMEN AVE 
a 22, ILL., PHONE: BRUNSWICK 





For Sale 











50,000 sq. ft. BLDG. NOW UNDER CON- 
Abe ON, can be yours for $5.70 per sq. 
ft. 100% FINANCING on _ Lease-Purchase 
plan. 100-acre Progress Park, Newly devel- 
oped. All utilities. Write or phone. Chamber 
+ ieee Shenandoah, Penna. Phone 2- 





Personnel Placement 











Special Services 











SELLING SOUT MARKET? If you’ 
marketing a business product in the South, 
rn need nec oa pone al bi-weekly SOUTH- 


L y # posted on new sales 
rs) portunities. Write 


peape-20 obliga- 
tion. Box SL, Conway Publications, North 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 





MOTION PICTURES DESIGNED FOR YOU 
—We are geared to produce full-color, sound 
motion pictures at remarkably low cost for 
business firms and promotion groups. Our 
work is_ professional, top-quality. We've 
served clients throughout the country. Get 
our bid before contracting for your next pro- 
duction. INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC.. 
2592 Apple Valley Rd., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





Business Opportunities 











AFFILIATION SOUGHT—Firm geared for 
national sales work wishes to team up with 
small manufacturer who has a product which 
can be sold widely to major industrial plants. 
Prefer product wherein purchase decision is 
+ teed by top management. Contact ID Box 





IMPORTANT—when replying to classified 
advertisements with no address given, write 
ID Box Conway Publications, Inc., 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





RATE INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $4 per line for I-time 
insertion, $3 per line for 12-time insertion. Es- 
timate about 40 spaces in each line, allowing 
for box number. 

PROFESSIONAL CARD & SIR RATES: $30 
per column inch for |-time insertion, $23 per 
inch for 12-time insertion. 











INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE AFTER JULY 1 


Ten years varied experience serving suc- 
cessful small organization with modest 
budget in community of about 100,000 
county population. 


Duties included plant location & finance, 
labor problems, public relations, city-coun- 
ty action, economic research & develop- 
ment surveys, transportation promotion 
and committee administration. 


Age 41. Married. Sons 16, 14, 11, 8. Grad- 
uate of National Institute for Chamber of 
Commerce and Trade Association Execu- 
tives. 


SEEKING: Administrative post serving an 
industrial development program in a desir- 
able living area with top educational fa- 
cilities and unrealized economic potential. 
For resume, write Box 6-1 c/o I 








INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT EXECU- 
TIVE—11 yrs. expe. in chamber and I D 
work, Age 34. Married. Available immedi- 


ately. Salary cmeeeearne with duties. Will* 


relocate. Contact ID Box 6 


BOX NUMBERS: Publisher will assign box and 
relay correspondence on a confidential basis 
if desired. 

PROOFS: Not furnished on classified ads. 





This Mailing List Can Serve You! 


Le banks of address plate trays holding the names 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT readers repre- 
Ws. years of compilation effort. Today, this list in- 
cludes 16,000 kev executives, including more 
8,000 company presidents in ‘the East and Midwest. 
Write for details of mail service pian whereby you 
may use these plaves to address your direct mail pro 
motion material. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Conway Publications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 











Directory of Professional Services 








a Ford, Bacon & Davis Society of 


Engineers Industrial Realtors 
DESIGN APPRAISALS 


EW YORK Members of SIR offer professional serv- 
CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS ice in the handling of Sat industrial real 
estate ae — below — 
F met strict membership requirements an 
CHICAGO : LOS ANGELES : MONROE, LA. are tebe conned te endlit te: catectienn 
sites for manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and other facilities. Mem- 


PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. bership includes more than 500 firms and 


individuals throughout the nation. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 

Waterfront and Harbor Structures CHATTANOOGA 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks INDUSTRIAL—COMMERCIAL 


Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. wasnineron, 0. ¢. | | Real Estate Management, Inc. 
SCOTT N. BROWN, SIR, Pres. 
709 Chestnut Street Tel. AM 5-3151 
LOCKWOOD GREENE DE LEUW CATHER & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS, INC. Consulting Engineers : 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS ——e Columbus, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL e@ AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS The Growth City of the Midwest 


INSTITUTIONAL le | 4 — jae ROBERT G. DENMEAD 


Subways Tunnels Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 
Power Plants Municipal Works 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales © Leases © Appraisals 
41 E. 42nd St. i 0 eee + a 57 East Gay St. CA 4-4249 
Boston 16, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 7 


316 Stuart St. Montgomery Bldg. 7 ioe oa” 






































FEIST & FEIST 


PROCTOR-INGELS Real Estate & Insurance 
Engineers & Consultants rem ane 58 Park Place Mitchell 3- 
“ick, Consultant-Devisors . . . of specialized Newark 2, New Jersey 8500 
Telephone 5-3140 commercial and industrial procedures Irving Feist 
SPECIALISTS IN PLANT LOCATION BOX 396 ATLANTA 22, GEORGIA Member of Society of Industrial Realtors 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS 























GUSTAVE MA. GOUDeNdTTHI When you need professional advice— 


Consulting Engineer 


General Structures 


a | Consult a professional 
1734 Bella Vista 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 














To Pick the 
Right Spot: SAVE ID FOR FUTURE USE! 


Planning the expansion of industrial facili- 
You need the best available information ties is essentially a long-term process. 
concerning plant location factors. And That’s why you'll want to save each issue 
your best reference in this complex field : of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, to 
is the annual SITE SELECTION HAND- - consult when you need detailed information 
BOOK edition of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- = on a specific phase of your site survey. 
MENT and Manufacturers Record. Your : 
check for six dollars* will cover not only For easy filing, we recommend this leather- 
the cost of the HANDBOOK, but also a ette binder which holds 12 issues, provides 
one-year subscription to INDUSTRIAL DE- stiffness for vertical filing in your book- 
VELOPMENT and Manufacturers Record. _ pes shelf. Only $3.50 postpaid. Send check with 
*To executives of manufacturing concerns your order to: 

engaged in site selection only. All cthers : 

twelve dollars. 


7 CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Conway Publications Circulation Dept., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 


























EXPANSION PLANNING INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers 
who are represented in this issue of ID-MB: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Alabama Power Company, W. Cooper 
Green, Vice President in charge of In- 
dustrial Development, 600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham. Ala. (Ad page 35). 


American and Foreign Power Company, 
Inc., S. A. LaFaso, Advertising Man- 
ager, 2 Rector St., New York 5, N. Y. 
(Ad page 40). 


Anniston Chamber of Commerce, Leon- 
ard A. Gilbert, Manager Radio Bldg., 
Anniston, Ala. (Ad page 4). 


Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, Don 
Hoover, 2014 ‘‘L’’ St., Bakersfield, Calif. 
(Ad page 52). 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, 
Robert J. George, Industrial Develop- 
ment Engineer, 1102 Lexington Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md, (Ad page 14). 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Charles D. Townsend, Executive 
Director, Box 613, Burlington, Vt. (Ad 
page 5). 


Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road, P. J. Schmidt, Manager, Indus- 
trial Development, LaSalle Street Sta- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. (Ad Second Cover). 


DeKalb County Chamber of Commerce, 
F. William Broome, Manager. P. O. Box 
97, Decatur, Ga. (Ad page 44). 


Florence Chamber of Commerce, Harry 
W. Hiott. Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
131 W. Evans St., Florence, S. C. (Ad 
page 4). 


Georgia Power Company, Gene A. 
Yates, Jr., Manager, Industrial Devel- 
opment Division, P. O. Box 1719, At- 
lanta, Ga. (Ad page 11). 


Grand Central Industrial Centre, W. M. 
Clough, Vice President, P. O. Box 3157, 
Grand Central Station, Glendale, Calif. 
(Ad page 2). 


Lodi District Chamber of Commerce, 
John E, Hoggatt. Manager 404 W. Pine 
St., Lodi, Calif. (Ad page 5). 


Manatee County Committee of 100, 
Harry Lee, Executive Director, Box 360, 
Bradenton, Fla. (Ad page 5). 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
R, L. Gage, Manager, Industrial Devel- 
opment Division, 415 Clifford St., De 
troit, Michigan. (Ad page 15). 


Mid-Western Ontario Development As- 
sociation, R. C. Drew, General Manager, 
258 Ontario St., Stratford, Ontario, Can- 
ada. (Ad page 16). 


New York Central System, W. J. Mar- 
shall, Industrial Department, 426 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N, Y. (Ad 4th 
cover). 


State of North Carolina, Department 
of Conservation and Development, Wil- 
liam P. Saunders, Director, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. (Ad page 3). 


Orange County Industrial Developers, 
Inc., Jess N. Stafford, 1502 S. Los An- 
geles St., Anaheim, Calif. (Ad page 4). 


St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Jack Bryan Director of Industrial De 
velopment, 4th St. and 3rd Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (Ad 3rd cover). 


Southern Railway System, B. E. Young, 
Assistant to President, 15 & K Sts., 
N.W., Washington 13, D. C, (Ad pages 
8-9). 


Texas Power and Light Company, 
James D. Eppright, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Fidelity Union Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. (Ad page 15). 


Tracy District Chamber of Commerce, 
George Sawyer, Manager. P. O. Box 891, 
Tracy, Calif. (Ad page 39). 


Union Pacific Railroad, A. C. Ritter, 
G.M. of Props., 1615 Dodge St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. (Ad page 50). 


Windsor Properties, Inc., W. C. Wind- 
sor, Jr., President. 211 Mercantile Com- 
merce Bldg.. Dallas. Tex. (Ad page 44). 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SERVICES: 

American Creosote Works, Inc., S. B. 
Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 1350 
Dublin St.. New Orleans, La. (Ad page 
37). 


Diamond Manufacturing Company, Wy- 
oming-Wilkes-Barre Area, Pa. (Ad page 
38). 


OTHER SERVICES: 

Industrial Sound Films, Inc., Stancel 
L. May, Jr., Sales Manager, 2592 Apple 
Valley Rd., N. Atlanta 19, Ga. (Ad page 
37). 


The Southern Letter, Stancel L. May, 
Jr.” Circulation Manager, 2592 Apple 
Valley Rd., N. Atlanta, Ga. (Ad page 
44). 


Cenway Publications Mailing List, Guy 
H. Tucker, Director of Special Projects, 
2592 Apple Valley Rd., N: Atlanta 19, 
Ga. (Ad page 4). 


ID SECRET SITE SERVICE 


There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain preliminary informa- 
tion on ees sites without revealing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT offers a Secret Site Service to readers who hold 
ey ae of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a 
egitimate interest in sites. Complete information, including site specification 
forms, will be sent promptly and confidentially at your request.. Address SECRET 
SITE SERVICE, Conway Publications, Inc.,, North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGISTS COUCH 


According to Dr. William R. Conte, asso- : 
ciate professor of psychiatry at the University 
of Texas, executives are having too many of 
their “buttons” pushed at one time and are 
fast becoming a gastronomic mess. “Ulcers 
are just around the corner” unless you are 
happy, thinking clearly, your motives are 
working for you and you are accomplishing 
a reasonable social adjustment. 

“An executive today is a hard-working fel- 
low who awakens very early to plan his day’s 
activities, then rushes off to his office after a 
very meager and hurried breakfast. 

_ “Qnce in the office he orders a cup of coffee 
instead of going out to get one, and sits tensely 
throughout his day answering the phone and 
seeing people and drinking more coffee. When 
evening comes, he packs his briefcase full of 
important papers. Then, after dinner, he re- 
turns to his briefcase and begins work again.” 

To keep off the ulcer wagon the password 

for the futuré is “Delegate, retreat, and live!” 


—30— 


With three television cameras centered on 
him, the announcer smiled, took a deep draw 
of the sponsor's cigarette, blew out a ring of 
smoke and sighed blissfully: “Man, that’s 
real coffee!” 


HOW TRUE! 


There’s little use to talk about your child 
to anyone. Other people either have one or 
they haven’t. 


WHO? 


A well-known author chanced upon a large 
number of copies of a long, incredibly dull 
book, which contained no index. Since they 
were cheap, he bought them up and mailed 
them anonymously to his friends, with the 
comment: “I think you will find this book 
interesting, especially the references to you, 
which, I hope, you will not consider offensive.” 


SPORTSMEN’S CORNER 


For all lovers of hassenpfeffer we've come 
up with an excellent way to trap rabbits— 
stand behind a tree and make a noise like 
a carrot! 
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VSULMAS ENGINEERS AND ARncHITECTS 
NSTRUMENT CORP 


. 19! 
TONEY WE) [mz tole NOs 
GALLAGHER COTTON MILLS 
CONTINENTAL OpticaL COMPANY 


THE 
:, Po FLEVATORIzED 
ROM EQWMe pas 
Glace Engineerng Corporation 


FLORIDA FISHING TACKLE , Mfg. Co. Inc. Os Ria 


Canale Finn 


UsTON CORPORATION 


where work and play are combined = 
PROFITABLY ! join these 24 major busi 


ness firms who have located in this area. Qualified workers, 
excellent schools, recreational and cultural activities, fine 
transportation, well-balanced industrial and commercial 
growth, outstanding community spirit and progressiveness 


. an ideal area in which to locate your industry. Write 
today for detailed literature. 


Note: Persons seeking positions please write Florida State Employment 
Service, 1004 First Avenue North. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. ID St. Petersburg, Florida 





“JUST WHAT WE NEEDED” replies The Flintkote Co. to the 
Central’s suggestion for a new Insulrock building products 


plant in North Judson, Ind. 
ya) Aer 


“CHECKS OUT O.K.” says Grand Union of Mt. 


“SUITS US JUST FINE” says International Harvester of 
the site recommended by the Central for a new Columbus, 
Ohio parts depot 


Kisco, 


N.Y. site for new metropolitan depot located with help 


of the Central 


“EINE LOCATION” Says ‘Ride! Standard of Mishawaka, 
Ind. site for bumper plant found with the Central’s help 


You're in good company 


when you check with the Central for your plant-site needs! 


makes no difference. 
Companies of all sizes find the New York 
Central 


Larce OR SMALL, 


Plant-Site Consulting Service 
can help them spot worthwhile locations 
for new plants. 


The New York Central can help you 
too! After making a thorough study of 
your requirements, the Central can draw 
up plant-site appraisal reports specifical- 
ly tailored to your type of operations... 


assemble the necessary acreage . . . and 





Large or small, there’s a “‘Cen- 
tral’ location on the modern 
11,000-mile rail network of the 
New York Central System that 
meets your plant requirements. 


ie 








PEORIA 


ST. LOUIS © 


\.\ N= 


enlist local co-operation for your project! 

If you are still at the “we're just look- 
stage, you'll be interested in the 
fact-filled guides on plant-site avail- 
abilities in key markets which are also 
available without charge as part of the 


ing” 


Central’s plant-site service 


Whatever your needs, write: Mr. Otto W. 
Pongrace, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, Dept.) New York Central Rail- 
road, 466 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Plant-Site Opportunities 
illustrated brochures available: 


Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
Ashtabula 

Boston 

Buffalo-Niagara 
Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Elkhart 

Gardenville, N.Y. 
Hudson River Valley 
Indianapolis 


. Lorain-Elyria-Sandusky 
. New York City Area 

. Northern Indiana 

. Rochester 

. St. Lawrence Seaway 
. Syracuse 

. Utica 

. Western Mass. 

. Youngstown 

. Industrial Parks in IIL, 


Ohio, 
N.Y., Mass., and Mich. 
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